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HAWTHORNE TIME. A 
High in the tops of blossoming trees 4 | 
I hear the hum of honey bees ; | % 
A faint, sweet odor loads the breeze: a ae 
‘Tis hawthorne time, 
‘Tis hawthorne time. 
é Woodpeckers drum far up the hill ; 2 
The robin's song sounds cheery still ; a 
But sadly moans the whippoorwill : ” 
‘Tis hawthorne time, 
‘Tis hawthorne time. 
What tho the birds sing day by day ? vias 
My heart grows sad in sunny May, é 
For one I loved went far away ae 
In hawthorne time, 
‘ In hawthorne time. 6 
Though bees may hum and robins trill, 
Though faint, sweet scents the breezes fill, ‘i F 


[ always hear the whippoorwill 
In hawthorne time, 
In hawthorne time. 


—Maria B. H. Hazen. 
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DECORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA PILLOWs—DECO- | 


RATING OLD FuRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
PukPosEsS—PAPER FLOWER;— ROYAL BATTENBERG LACE—LINEN 
CROCHETED LACE—WaAx FLoweRs—CLAY MODELING—DRAWN WoRK— 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


I~DRAPERIES. 
jz, OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 


LES a the last few years have seen women 
stepping from what used to be popu- 
tay larly considered their sphere, into 


, her the pulpit, the rostrum and the bar, 
Meee and occupying these new positions 
with honor, yet these are only the 
exceptions. There are still a large 
majority whose world is virtually 
bounded by the walls of their homes 
and whose delight it is to rule their 
little kingdoms wisely and well, and 

make them as beautiful and attract- 
ive as possible. It is by no means an ignoble ambition to be 
a home-maker in the highest, truest sense of the word, to put 
one’s own individuality into every nook and corner of the 
home nest, and make the home life a subtle harmony, un- 
marred by a single discord. 

There never was an age when greater facilities were 
offered, and better opportunities given for home decoration ; 
and nowadays a woman of the most moderate. means can 
make her little home a marvel of daintiness and beauty, if 
she has but taste, and a willingness to make the best of the 
means at her command. 

Heavy furniture upholstered in plush, magnificent hang- 
ings and heavy, silken curtains are no longer indispensable 
parts of a handsome parlor, and the room which used to be 
relegated in all its stateliness to formal occasions, now be- 
comes a part of the home life, and the room gains, rather 
than loses, in attractiveness, by the change. Perhaps there 
is nothing else which adds more to a house in an artistic 
sense, as well as in the way of comfort, than draperies. They 
transform unmanageable recesses and ugly corners into 
tempting nooks, their graceful folds are a delight to the eye, 
and they give a room the appearance of being well furnished, 
more than any of its other appointments. The first question 
concerning drapery is, what shall I use? The possibilities 
that are offered by the variety of material are almost innumer- 
able, so the question is one that must be decided, after all, 
mainly by the limits of one’s purse. 

For those to whom money is no object there are magnifi- 
cent brocades, hangings that are Oriental in their gorgeous- 
ness as well as costliness, and silken curtains of every 
hue. It merely amounts to a choice among an embarrass- 
ment of riches, but it is not for these that I write. It is for 
those who must needs study the possibilities of art and utility 
in each dollar, and who eagerly watch for helpful sugges- 
tions and hints which will be of use to them in transforming 
common materials by the alchemy of woman’s wit into things 
of beauty. In these days of art needle-work a very inexpen- 
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sive material can be transformed into an artistic drapery by | 


the work of a deft needle-woman, and will rival in attractive- 
ness the more pretentious hangings, besides having the added 
charm of an individuality of their own, gained by the personal 
touches of the designer. 

A portiere, which is very inexpensive, and but little work, 
yet is effective, and gives a cheery look toa hall or sitting- 
room, can be made of the simplest of materials, a heavy 
Turkey-red twill, which has sufficient body not to be flimsy 
nor to degenerate into “ stringiness.”’ 


A wide conventional design which will give the best effect 
for the least work should be selected, and worked in black, 
| rope silk, or linen floss, with a long, outline stitch about half 
| ayard from the bottom of the curtain. The illustration 


An OuTLINE DESIGN FOR PORTIERE. 


shows an effective design which is appropriate for this pur- 
pose, and can be used also fora sofa pillow. The design 
should be fully three-quarters of a yard wide, if possible, and 
will be far more effective if it has large figures which will not 
require much work. A band of black silicia or sateen, nine 
inches in width should be stitched at the bottom of the 
curtain, and another band just above the embroidery. If it 
is desired, a third band may be put near the top of the curtain. 
For the small amount of labor and expense involved, this 
curtain makes a generous return, and the red and black gives 
it a Turkish effect that is decidedly artistic. 

Blue denim deserves the palm as the most useful of all in- 
expensive draperies. A good quality can be purchased for 
15 cents a yard, its wearing qualities are inexhaustible, and 
under the deft fingers of the art needle-woman it can be 
made into a veritable thing of beauty. 

A cheap and most luxuriously comfortable divan can be 
made at an almost nominal cost. If you are fortunate enough 
to have a husband or son who has ataste for carpentering, 
and if you have the springs and mattress of a cot bed, which 
you may have relegated to the attic, then indeed you can 
evolve your divan with as little cost as if you had waved a 
magic wand. 

Have a low pine box made and mounted on casters (the 
size, of course, must be determined by your springs, if you 
have them on hand, otherwise you can be more capricious in 
your taste), then put your springs and mattress in this box 
and upholster it with canton flannel, or heavy, unbleached 
muslin. Take a strip of blue denim the length of your 
couch and outline upon it in white linen floss a straggling 
conventional design, and then border it with aflounce of 
denim, much like an old-fashioned bed valance, which shall 
just touch the floor. If you are disposed to be lavish of 
your needle-work it will, of course, be prettier for sharing the 
decoration of the top. Then make four cushions of generous 
| proportions, the full width of the denim, and as rotund and 
plump as if they were overflowing with a desire to comfort 
weary heads and limbs. They should be stuffed with hair, 
but let me whisper a very homely substitute, if hair should be 
too expensive for your purse—excelsior, of which almost 
every housekeeper can easily procure all she wants, if she has 
it not on hand. These cushions should be embroidered 
to match the top of the divan, and may either be perfectly 
square, or may have their corners tied up in the present 
style. Two should be put at the back, and one at each end 
| of your divan, and when this is done you may feel that you 
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have acouch as'ample and luxurious if not quite as magnifi- 
cent as the divans upon which the Eastern houris dream. It 
will win the popularity of the whole family and whether at 
the end of your hali or in a corner of your sitting-room, it will 
be a Mecca toward which all weary feet will travel. 


A Sora CusHIon DESIGN. 


This illustration represents a design that is very suitable 
for a hammock or sofa cushion, If the material of the 
cushion cover be blue denim, this pattern can be outlined in 
the white cable cord used by dress-makers, couched down 
with red silk. The back and front of the cushion can be 
laced together over a large cushion puffed around the edges 
with ‘Turkey red. 

If you want a more pretentious covering, nothing could be 
prettier than one of those odd curtains which you can pur- 
chase at such bargains because they are single. One of 
these rich draperies can be artistically thrown over your 
couch so as to conceal the frame-work and under upholster- 
ing, and yet give-an air of careless arrangement to the whole. 
If such a curtain should be used, the cushions should be 
made of some richer material that would better correspond 
with it than the blue denim. 

Pretty and simple portieres can be made of the denim, 
either embroidered in outline or painted. One of the most 
effective curtains I ever saw was one of blue denim hung ina 
bed-room to curtain off a large closet. A large branch of 
oranges, thrown carelessly across it, with one limb of the 
branch extending downward, was a very striking and ‘unique 
decoration. The dull blue of the denim made an effective 
background upon which the golden balls were painted, and 
the material was heavy enough to be a pleasant substance 
upon which to paint. Window and mantel lambrequins were 
also made of denim, and decorated in the same manner, and 
the young girl whose skillful fingers had evolved all this 
beauty from such simple materials, assured me it had taken 
very little artistic knowledge to do the painting, and that 
almost any one who had any ideas concerning the use of a 
brush could succeed equally well. The design had been 
purchased, a perforated paper pattern, and stamped, anda 
little ingenuity in diversifying the pattern by stamping 
different parts of it had given the effect of several original 
designs. 

Brown denim is quite as useful as the blue, and can be 
very successfully used as portieres. If the light side is used 
for the ground, a band of the dark side can be put on with a 


heavy couched line of silk or wool, to give it a finish. If you 
are skilled in handling a brush, you can be your own de- 
signer, and have an exceedingly pretty curtain. ‘Taking real 
autumn leaves, touched with the fall fires, for your models, 
you can scatter them over the portiere as carelessly and 
irregularly as possible, and paint them in the natural colors, 
or they may be cut out of velvet, plush or satin, and fastened 
on with a heavy outline stitch. Among the leaves, work lines 
in gold thread four or five inches long, in groups of three and 
five, about an inch apart. A band of rich, chestnut-brown 
plush is not out of place upon this plainer material, or the 
band of darker denim may have a design worked upon it, 
either in outline or partial embroidery, with good effect. 
The double-faced Canton flannel in a shade that would con- 
trast well with the denim could also be used for bands. 


—~. 


LAMBREQUIN DESIGN. 


The design shown in illustration No. 2 is very effective 
on a denim portiere, when the petals of the conventional 
flowers are cut out of white duck and couched down, or if 
a brighter color is desired, ‘Turkey red twill may be used. 

A simple decoration, but one which is effective, is formed 
by cutting discs and crescents from a dark brown Canton 
flannel or plush, and couching them down with a rich shade 
of silk, edged with a thread of gold. The bands in this case 
should be made of the same material and color as the discs, 
and the lines of gold, for which directions have been given, 
should be interspersed among these figures. 

Bolton sheeting is another desirable fabric for drapery, 
although more expensive than the denim or Canton flannel. 
At first it was only made in cream white, but now it can be 
obtained in almost any color, and is used for many purposes 
for which it was undesirable when it could only be obtained 
in white. It is heavy enough to fall in graceful folds when 
used as a portiere, and is often used for other decorative 
purposes, such as table-cloths or lambrequins, where a ma- 
terial is desired upon which embroidery can be expended 
with satisfactory results. 

The heavy linen floss, which comes in every shade, or rope 
silk, are more effective than filo-floss silk or crewel upon 
Bolton sheeting. Where it is desired to finish the article 
with a fringe, a very pretty one can be made by knotting 
lengths of the floss around the edge of the sheeting, the same 
colors used in the decoration being preferable. 


The newest art drapery is nothing more, nor less, than 
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apotheosized burlap. It is more evenly woven and more 
smoothly pressed, but it is still burlap, and it is decorated 
with heraldic designs in subdued colors. It is expensive and 
well-nigh impossible to find, but should any one wish to search 
for it they will find this glorified burlap under the name 
of Canapis. 

There are so many pretty and effective draperies within 
reach of all, that we may leave Canapis contentedly to the 
lovers of high art, feeling sure that we can produce equally 
artistic effects with less expense and trouble. 

—Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 
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FRENOH OULINARY NAMES. 


Asperge A la créme, 

Artidrants a la lyonnaise, 

Beignets de pommes, 

Beignets aux confiture, 

Beurre d'amandes, 

Bondiérs aux huitres, 

Boeuf a la mode, 

Blanquette de veau, 

Brochet, sauce au beurre d’au- 
chin, 

Bifteck garni de pommes de 
terre, 

Canard roti, 

Canard Saurage eu salnies, 

Chartreuse d’oranges, 

Cabillaud farci, 

Cailles aux laitues, 

Cailles aux truffes, 

Cleoux fleurs, sauce au beurce, 

Carre de porc frais roti, 

Cerrelles de vean eu brochette, 

Cételettes d’agneau, 

Cételettes de veau, 

Croquettes de pomme de terre, 

Croquettes de riz, 

Croquettes de volaille, 

Croquettes de boeuf, 

Dindon roti, 

Dinde truffe roti, 

Dumpling aux pommes, 

Epinards a la maitre d’hotel, 

Escalops de homard, 

Escalops de volaille, 

Epaule de mouton roti, 

Filet de boeuf roti, 

Flau d’apricots, 

Fricassee de poulets, 

Potage a Ja purée de narets, 

Potage a la purée de pois, 

Potage au mouton, 

Sauce au beurre anchois, 

Sauce aux anchois, 

Sauce aux capres, 

Sauce a la Créme, 

Sauce madere, 

Sauce Hollandaise, 

Sauce aus tomates, 

Sauce blanche, 

Sauce au kari, 

Sauce aus crevettes, 

Téte de veau farci, 

Soufflé de riz, 

Salade au volaille, 

Salade au homard, 

Salade aux laitues, 

Salade aux chous, 

Salade aux pommes de terre, 


Asparagus with cream. 
Lyonnaise artichokes. 

Apple fritters. 

Jam fritters. 

Almond butter. 

Oyster patties. 

Beef 4 la mode. 

Tendons of veal with white sauce. 


Pike with anchovy sauce. 


Beefsteak and potatoes. 


Roast duck. 
Salmis of wild duck. 
Orange marmalade. 
Stuffed cod. 
Stewed quails and lettuce. 
Truffled quails. 
Cauliflower with butter sauce. 
Roast loin of pork. 
Calf’s brains broiled. 
Lamb cutlets. 
Veal cutlets. 
Potato croquettes. 
Rice croquettes. 
Chicken croquettes. 
Beef croquettes. 
Roast turkey. 
Roast turkey stuffed with truffles. 
Apple dumplings. 
Spinach, maitre d’hotel sauce. 
Lobster scallops. 
Chicken scallops. 
Roast shoulder of mutton. 
Roast fillet of beef. 
Apricot tarts. 
Fricasseed chicken. 
Purée of turnips. 
Purée of peas. 
Mutton soup. 
Anchovy butter. 
Anchovy sauce. 
Caper sauce. 
Cream sauce. 
Maderia sauce. 
Hollandaise sauce. 
Tomato sauce. 
White sauce. 
Curry sauce. 
Shrimp sauce. 
Stuffed calf’s head. 
Rice souffle. 
Chicken salad. 
Lobster salad. 
Lettuce salad. 
Cabbage salad. 
Potato salad. 

—Greta Barclay. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NASTURTIUMS. 
Flowers preach to us if we will hear.—C4ristina G. Rosetti. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give, 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. — Wordsworth. 

Is there not a soul beyond utterance, half nymph, half child, in those 
delicate petals which glow and breathe about the centers of deep color.— 
George Eliot. 

Beautiful watchers! day and night ye wake ! 
The evening star grows dim and fades away, 
And morning comes and goes, and then the day 
Within the arms of night its rest doth take; 
But ye are watchful wheresoe’er we stray : 

I love ye all !—Robvert Nicolls. 

MONG the annuals there is not one 
flower that gives more satisfaction 
than, if as much as, nasturtiums. 
They are easy to cultivate, blossom 
early in the season and continue 
blossoming until the frost kills the 
plants. Each year I grow more and 
more fond of this flower and raise a 
greater number of the plants. That 
the flower is a general favorite is 
proved by its extensive cultivation. 
People who wish to be odd or ex- 
clusive in their flower gardens, as 

in everything else, may say the nasturtium_is too common. 

So are pure air and sunshine common, but we love them 

none the less for that. 

Last summer I had some beautiful hollyhocks, which at- 
tracted large numbers of bees. These bees were also drawn 
to the nasturtiums, carrying the pollen from one plant to 
another and giving me in the last half of the season the most 
beautiful varieties of the flower that I ever saw. Indeed, this 
part of the garden was such a source of pleasure, and | 
learned so much about the flower, that I wanted every one to 
have a nasturtium bed and to understand how to get the best 
results fromit. ‘The flowers were in all situations, east, west, 
north and south, and they did well everywhere. People told 
me they would not do well if the soil were too rich ; but this 
was after they had been planted in very rich earth, and I 
found as the season went on that those in the richest soil did 
the best. My neighbor is devoted to flowers, and has the 
greatest success with them, and I am indebted to her for 
much of the pleasure and pride of which my garden has been 
the source. 

As soon as the frost was out of the ground and the 
weather seemed settled, a narrow bed beside a fence and 
another beside the piazza were spaded and then thoroughly 
raked (they had been covered with manure in the fall, earth 
and manure being thoroughly mixed). Some small plants, 
which had been raised in the house, were set out close to the 
fenceand piazza, and about 20 inches apart. These plants 
grew rapidly and began to blossom in a week or two. Ina 
line with these plants seeds were sown about five inches 
apart and one inch deep. These seeds and plants were for 
climbing. A few seeds of the dwarf nasturtium were planted 
in the front part of the bed, but not enough to shade the 
climbing plants, as all flowers do better for having the sun 
shine on the ground at their roots. The plants were well 
watered, and, when they began to run, were fastened for sup- 
port tothe fence and piazza. The method of fastening was 
this: old kid gloves were cut into strips about one-third of 
an inch wide and two inches long; the strip of kid was 
brought around the vine and firmly fastened to the support 
with one small tack, the loop being loose enough to allow the 
vine to grow. 

As the vines grew, the new paits, of course, had to be 
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fastened to the support, and this was done about once or 


twice a week. The leaves were large and strong, but iny 
neighbor, who had greater experience than I, told me to take 
off at least half of them, else there would not be many flowers. 
At first I would not consent to this, for after years of city 
life, where it had been almost impossible to make any kind 
of plant grow in a sunless back-yard, it seemed wrong to de- 
prive the vines of a single leaf. However, I found that while 
the vines were luxuriant, there were few blossoms. Then I 
yielded and took off the leaves, sometimes a bushel at atime, 
which made the plants put out strong shoots in all directions 
and blossom freely. They continued to grow and blossom 
until the frost killed them, some of them rising to a height 
of 12 feet. On one side of the piazza there was a wire 
netting, which answered as well as the kid fastenings; and, of 
course, it is less trouble to support the plants in that way. 
This summer it is my intention to use wire on the fences also. 

It is marvelous what a difference it makes when the plants 
are properly supported. Where they are well cared for in 
this respect they will grow toten times the size of those which 
are left to cling where they can. My neighbor had a plant 
slipped from one of mine the previous fall. It was a strong, 
healthy plant when she put it out in June. She relieved it of 
all its dead leaves; then fastened the branches to the side of 
the piazza. It grew rapidly, and as soon as a shoot was a few 
inches long it was fastened to its support. The leaves were 
kept thinned out, and when it blossomed. the flowers were re- 
moved as soon as they began to fade. 


feet and had more than 300 blossoms at a time. 


that everybody admired it. We all decided that it attained 
its size and beauty because of four things: plenty of room to 
grow, firm support, constant thinning of the leaves, and the 
prevention of the blossoms from going to seed. 

Ihave described this plant because it illustrates what is 
necessary to get the best results from these vines. Of course, 
but few people can give to many plants the time that this one 
received, but evenif in a less degree the plants get support 
and are freed from leaves and the fading flowers, the result 
will be very satisfactory. 
should be well watered at night. 

In selecting seeds get the greater part in the dark reds and 
the nasturtium color—flame. A few yellows go a great way. 
Then there are some of the new shades, chocolate, cherry, 
cream, etc. <A few of these will be enough. Nothing is so 
rich as the dark red and the flame. 
and pollen is carried from one flower to another the varieties 
increase and the colors become richer and more brilliant. If 
one has a particularly fine variety, the only way to ensure 
getting the same thing another year is to let some of the 
first flowers go to seed, or to take slips from the plants and 
grow them in the house or greenhouse during the winter. 

—Maria Farloa. 


WHO ARE GAY? 
Whom call we gay? That honor has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay—the lark is gay, 
That dries his feathers, saturated with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant too, a witness of his song, 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gayety of those 
Whose headaches nail them to a noonday bed; 
And save me too from theirs whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property stripp’d off by cruel chance ; 
From gayety, that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe.—Cowfer. 


Before the frost came | 
this single plant had covered a‘space of more than 20 square | 
So wonder- | 
ful were its size and the number and beauty of its blossoms, | 


If the season be dry the plants | 


As the season goes on | 
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PATIENOE. 


Before the long white ironing-board she stands, 
Good little Patience in her old brown dress; 

With burning, crimson face and aching feet and hands, 
She irons away nor frets at weariness. 


Out by the door-way full of yellow sun 
She does not go, but looks with wistful eyes 
Where golden robins sing fof summer just begun, 
And blossoms laugh in sweetness to the skies. 


Through windows barred with morning-glory vines 
Cool airs creep in and hasten out again, 

The green leaves dance and wave to her with beckoning signs, 
But still does not her longing heart complain. 


Before the long white ironing-board she stands, 
So true and faithful to her duty’s place; 
Good little Patience with the steady, toiling hands, 
Sweet Patience—with the mild unfretful face. 
—TIrene Putnam. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE GARDEN. 


‘*Can all your tapestries or your pictures show 
More beauties than in herbs and flowers do grow?” 
Ww HERE is a certain fascination about 
‘a little plot of ground all one’s own. 
| It becomes invested with dignity; 
it is afreehold—a miniature world to 
people and govern as one wills. 
Just a bare, soft, brown square of 
friable earth—but with what possi- 
bilities! Across it there may move 
in succession splendid pageants of 
color and form; purple plumes may 
wave, golden chalices be upheld to 
the sun, azure campanulas ring out 
the hour; grim Monkshood may 
look solemn, “ardent Marigolds” flaunt their gaudy robes. 
There will be silver, ruby and amythystine tints, and tender- 
est greens; there will be floods of perfume, swiftly darting 
humming-birds, hovering butterflies and mysterious night- 
moths. To evolve these possibilities it is best to follow the 
advice of Horace: “Begin; getting out of doors is the great- 
est part of the journey.” Undoubtedly this is true, for once 
having plunged our hands in the moist, warm earth, a sort of 
magnetic current is established between us and our rugged 
first mother, and we watch with intense interest the growth 
of the tiny seedling and its development into the fair, per- 
fect flower. 

It is wise not to undertake too much at first. The beds 
| prepared, there are the “collections” which the seedsmen 

thoughtfully arrange for the benefit of the amateur, and as 
| they are accompanied by explicit directions, with just a little 

painstaking the most satisfactory results are seen to follow. 

Once successful with the hardy sorts, the more delicate may 

be essayed, and then the field is the world. 

Among the roses, the beauty of the garden the past year 

was a bush of Polyantha rose, of the variety Mlle. Cecile Brun- 
_ner. In color it is of an exquisite salmon pink, deeper in the 
| center; and while the half-open rose is lovely, nothing can 
| compare with the dainty little buds which are ideal for but- 
ton-hole bouquets. Little White Pet, Perle d’Or and Mign- 
onette are also desirable, while this year we have George 
Pernet, in color buff rose, delicately shaded with lemon and 
fawn; and Blanche Rebatel, which, as it is bright carmine 
shaded with rose, will be something new in this class, These 
Japan roses are free bloomers, perfectly healthy and hardy, 
deliciously fragrant, admirable for decorative purposes, thus 
possessing all the requisites entitling them to a prominent 
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place in the garden. La France has been one of the most 
desirable of the hybrid Tea roses, exquisite in form, color and 
odor, but unfortunately-not a free bloomer. Now we are to 
have the Duchess of Albany, a sport, from La France, but of 
deeper color, with larger flowers and an abundance of blos- 
soms. Souvenir de Wootton is a new American seedling from 
the seed of Bon Silene fertilized with Louis Van Houtte ; the 
flowers are very fragrant, perfect in form, and of a dark, vel- 
vety red. . Anne de Diesbach and Marie Bauman, were among 
the hybrid perpetual roses which gave especial satisfaction 
the past season, and Magna Charta, although not a new vari- 
ety, is one of the best pink roses in cultivation. 

Little surprises await one now and then in the garden, and 
“bits of color”? arrange themselves in this out-door studio, 
simply because it was convenient, argemone seeds were sown 
at the foot of a clump of Eulalia Japonica Zebrina, while just 
back of it a self-sown scarlet poppy established itself. The 
effect was beautiful, and the contrast between the vivid red of 
the poppy, the pale green and creamy white of the Japanese 
grass and the yellow flower and peculiar foliage of the arge- 
mone, was much more charming than were the beds where an 
arrangement of color was studied. 

The Schizanthus is a flower not commonly cultivated by 
the amateur, but in the delicacy of its coloring, its orchid-like 
markings and exquisite form, it is unsurpassed, and brings to 
mind, more than any other blossom, Cowper’s lines : 

a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak or stain, 
Of His unrivaled pencil.” 
It is easily grown and once established has the further merit 
of self-sowing. 

Salpiglossis is another charming annual, of rich, velvety 
texture and delicate veinings, and is very useful for decorative 
purposes. Among the delicately pretty flowers deserving of 
more attention may be mentioned the Agrostemmas. They 
are shaped something like single pinks and are of a wide 
range of shades of red, from palest pink to deepest crimson. 
They should be sown where they are to remain and should be 
but little thinned. If there is plenty of room, or if a low 
hedge is desired to separate the flower and vegetable garden, 
Malope will be found very useful and effective. It is a 
showy, strong-growing plant and may be sown either in the 
open ground or hot-bed. Hunnemannia is advertised asa 
novelty; it has, however, long been offered by our leading 
florists, and is a charming flower, bright yellow and tulip- 
shaped. It should be sown in the hot-bed, for while it is an 
herbaceous perennial in the South it is not hardy in the 
North. 

Another yellow flower, which is very charming and per- 
fectly hardy, is an Aquilegia from Arizona. It is readily 
grown from seed and is catalogued as aguilegia Jeptoceras 
chrysantha. The rage for yellow flowers is something remark- 
able, and is, perhaps, the revival of an old tradition: The 
ancient Greeks and Romans preferred flowers of this color 
for their wreaths and crowns. In the middle ages they were 
largely used in divinations, the “ buddes of yellow Mary- 
golde” entering into Dr. Dee’s famous recipe for an oint- 
ment that would enable its user to see fairies. ‘There is even 
a yellow Sweet Pea offered by florists. It was originated by 
Mr. Eckford, an English seedsman. A most desirable yellow 
flower is the hardy Sunflower, Ae/ianthus. A root of Golden- 
rod removed to the garden will make a brilliant display, arrest- 
ing the attention of all passers-by. The yellow Evening Prim- 
rose is very charming and has a pretty legend attached to it: 
The “ good Bertha,” we are told, entices some favored child by 
exquisite and fascinating primroses to a secret doorway com- 
pletely overgrown with Howers. This is the door of an en- 
chanted castle. When the primroses touch it the door swings 


gently open and the child passes to a room where vessels of 
gold, filled with jewels, are covered with primroses. The 
child is permitted to make a selection, but must carefully re- 
place the primroses and keep silence, else the jewel will van- 
ish. This legendary power of opening has given the flower 
its German name “ Schliisselblume ”’ or key-flower. 

The Molucca Balm is an exceedingly curious and interest- 
ing plant; the calyx is pale green, veined with white, and 
resembles a shell, hence its other name of “shell flower.” 
Children frequently call it *‘ cradle flower” because there is 
a tiny purple and white corolla—a little flower baby—in the 
center of the shell or cradle. It has an agreeably pungent 
odor, and, as it is tall, forms a good background for plants of 
low growth. 

The beauty of the bed of Phlox Drummondii grandiflora last 
summer was the Carnea variety, of an exquisite shade of deli- 
cate salmon pink with a rose eye. The blossom is unusually 
large and perfect. The Coccinea, a brilliant scarlet, is also 
among the most desirable of this strain of phloxes, and is use- 
ful to combine with Calendulas in bouquet-making. The new 
varieties of phlox, the fmériata, which is partly fringed and 
partly toothed, and distinctly bordered with white, and the 
“Star of Quedlinburg,” in which the center petals (five in 
number) are much elongated, thus giving the flower a star- 
like appearance, are very unique. i 

For a brilliant effect in the garden the Papaver Orientale 
stands regnant among the perennials. Given plenty of room 
and rich soil it will present a dazzling appearance from the mid- 
dle of June to the first of July, or later, according to the season. 
There are three old-time favorites which are an addition to 
the most modern garden, the Digitalis, the Canterbury Bell 
and the Sweet-william. There is an interval between the 
early perennials and the annuals which is admirably filled 
with these long-tried varieties. The list of Campanulas is 
being much enlarged by contributions from foreign countries. 
There is the Campanula Macrostyla from Asia Minor, and 
the Ostrowskia Magnifica from Bokhara. The latter forms a 
bush from four to five feet high, covered with large, bell- 
shaped flowers of a rich, dark blue, shading to lilac. Either 
variety can easily be grown from seed. 

One of the most beautiful perennials is the Fraxinella, with 
its lovely spikes of pink or white blossoms and glossy, dark- 
green leaves. It is, curiously enough, a miniature gas fac- 
tory, for if it be guarded against the wind, say by placing a 
screen around it, there are certain moist, warm evenings 
when the vapor which the flower throws off may be lighted 
and will burn brilliantly. Indeed, the garden is never so 
much the little world you have helped to people, or so in- 
stinctive with life, as at twilight. Some of the flowers have 
gone tosleep ; the Sensitive Plant, the Oxalis, the Convolvulus 
and Lupins have all closed their weary eyes, and others are in 
a state of semi-drowse ; but again, many are awakening for a 
night of revelry, and there are subdued sounds, scarcely audi- 
ble save to the accustomed ear. A little flutter of petals when 
the beautiful white Primroses mysteriously unfold; the faint 
whirrings of myriads of moths; the louder humming of the 
sphinx as it darts above and into the Candidum Lilies; the 
rustle of the toads, which are the good fairies of the place in 
an ugly guise ; almost visible clouds of perfume rise from the 
Mignonette bed; there is a faint twitter from the nest of 
wrens in the box on the arbor, and above all, at intervals, falls 
the soft, brooding notes of the pewee. The whole is an un- 
written nocturne ; and as the musician strikes the keys of the 
instrument and transcribes the melody upon the blank sheet 
of paper, so may the gardener touch the chords of nature and 
write the song upon a bit of bare, brown earth in color 
and fragrance. 

—Ada Marie Peck. 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOME, 


Oh, home! God’s temple, sacred, fair. 
When sheltered by the wing of pray= ; 
Love dwells within thy calm, and ~*" 
With whitest peace thy borders fill 


Oh, garden! in thy hallowed soil 
Prayer-warmed, tear-sown, ’tis sweet to toil: 
Each little tear-dropped seed finds root, 
And bears the germ of heavenly fruit. 


Oh, school! where tender minds receive 
The highest culture earth can give ;— 
To educate a soul! great God, 

What grander work can earth afford ? 


Oh, sanctuary! altar, where 

We bear ourselves aloft in prayer ; 

Where garments stained are made like fleece, 
Blood-washed by Him, the Prince of peace! 


Oh, heavenly home! where, free from sin, 
From vain regrets and earth’s fierce din, 
The ransomed soul shall know its power— 
The bud shall find its perfect flower. 


—Mrs. E. C. Whitney. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AFTERNOON TEA. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING THE HOME IN- 
STITUTIONS THAT REPRESENT, MORE THAN ANY OTHER, “A SPIRIT 
OF SIMPLE YET ELEGANT HOspPITALITY.” 

<\ F all the customs which we have 

/ borrowed from our English 

friends, none is in itself more 
charming than that of after- 
noon tea, and few modes of 
entertainment are so well 
suited to all times and seasons 
and conditions of social 
life, although we have been 
obliged somewhat to amplify 

the simple form of it, to suit a 

rather different need. Tea is, 

as we all know, the adored 
beverage of the British mat- 
ron’sheart. The solace which 
her lord finds in his brandy 
and soda, she discovers in her 
cup of tea; at all hours it is welcome, but specially does she 
enjoy it at five o’clock, when the lull comes, if at all, between 
the duties and pleasures of the day and those of the evening. 

There is a long stretch between the two o’clock luncheon and 

dinner at eight, and the cup of tea, with toasted muffin, is a 

very acceptable break in the fast. This is the simple origin 

of the custom in England, and primarily it does not there rep- 
resent an entertainment, as we understand the word, but is as 
much a part of the daily routine of both family and servants 
as are the other meals. Sometimes substantial dishes are 
added, and very often there is a variety of light ones. In 
country-house life the hostess and guests gather around the 
table at this hour and visitors are to be expected. In London 
the custom assumes more of the character of our own “ Teas,” 
but without the formality of an invitation ; friends understand 
this to be a probable time for finding some of the ladies of 
the family at home. 

In this country it is hardly possible, except in the large 
cities, to adhere very closely to the custom in its native form, 


because of the widely differing conditions of our ordinary so- | 


cial life, but the simplicity we must retain, or with it lose the 
charm which gives color and individual character to the whole. 
The American woman has not as an incentive to adopting five 
o'clock tea as a daily habit, the innate love, and large capacity 


for tea itself which her English sister has; besides this, outside 
of the great cities, the arrangement of hours is such as to make 
it undesirable, or at least unnecessary, when tea or dinner 
will follow not later, perhaps, than six. If the length of one’s 
visiting list warrants the slight effort, a tiny table with the 
paraphernalia of tea and a plate of dainty biscuits, may aid 
in bridging pleasantly over the stiffness of a formal call. 

It is becoming a common.thing for the young society girl 
to have her tea-table, at which she herself presides, usually 
quite without the aid of her mother’s presence, which would yet 
give point and dignity. In small towns, as a custom, this 
seems an affectation, for the table is likely to be spread for 
many a day, while the young hostess remains unrewarded by 
a single visitor, and should one come, she is apt to consider 
the necessity for partaking a burden. Indeed, I listened, not 
long since, to the lamentations of a young friend who, in the 
course of one afternoon’s calls, was obliged to show a proper 
appreciation of the new “fad” by sipping at least a part of 
six cups of “instantaneous” chocolate, which beverage us- 
ually supplies the place of tea on these occasions. 

Thus from the force of circumstances the custom can hardly 
become a daily habit with us, but properly suiting it to our 
purposes, its very name carries with it the spirit of simple yet 
elegant hospitality, which spirit will be quite lost if it be turned 
into one of the hybrid receptions so common, and so wrongly 
called by its name. While there are many other useful and 
suitable forms of receiving one’s friends, if this be chosen, it 
can alone be fitting while maintaining its own character. 

To people of small or moderate means, an afternoon Tea 
offers a solution of a difficult problem. It is inexpensive, en- 
joyable, and in its simplicity, above criticism; but too often 
people are asked to one so-called to be greeted by a band 
of music hidden behind elaborate decorations of hot-house 
plants. An immense number of people must push and elbow 
their way into the dining-room if they are to get there at all. 
They are then served by colored waiters, who dispense not tea 
alone, but every dainty and substantial dish which could be 
used at a supper, froma table of which the ornaments and 
furnishings come, with the waiters, from the caterer. Such 
large ‘At Homes” or receptions are in some cases neces- 
sary, but there is no propriety in describing such as a “ Tea.” 

Where one feels one’s house too small to comfortably ac- 
commodate the desired number, there are different methods 
of dividing the list judiciously, and solving the difficulty, by 
more than one afternoon. ‘This must, of course, be left to in- 
dividual discretion, but if all cannot be entertained at once, 
one afternoon a number of young people might be asked with 
their parents, while a second might be devoted to the older 
and graver friends who will enjoy occasionally meeting in a 
real gathering of their contemporaries. Another good plan 
is for the hostess to send out her own visiting card, which is, 
by the way, the only correct invitation to such an affair as 
this, the card, in addition to the name, bearing the written 
or engraved words, ** At Home Thursdays in December.” Of 
course no reply is required to such informal invitations, The 
latter plan will do away with the danger of a crush, as people 
will not naturally all select the same day. More people, 
however, may be expected on the fourth afternoon, as in all 
such things procrastination is characteristic with many. But 
the guest once bidden, let the faith of the hostess in the 
simple form of her entertainment remain perfect, as it will if 
she owns the truly hospitable spirit. Let her remember that 
to ask a friend to break one’s bread is a compliment, and to 
entertain according to one’s means is always in good taste. 

Now as to details. Almost every one owns a table which 
is, or may serve, as the drawing-room tea-table. This should be 
covered witha cloth, in the selection of which lies a wide 
choice within the bounds of good taste; pure white damask, 
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well laundered, is always proper; Saxony linen is a very 
reasonable source of pride to the happy possessor, who will 
find no occasion better than this for the display of its silky 
loveliness. There are numberless embroidered cloths, but to 
be suitable, the work, whether of silk or linen, must be wash- 
able. A tray is not an absolute necessity, but if possible it 
should be used, and it will protect the linen from the tea:stain 
so justly dreaded by the good housekeeper. This tray will hold 
a kettle, or urn, under which is a spirit-lamp, tea-caddy, tea-pot, 
cream-pitcher, sugar basin and bowl, spoons, cups, saucers, 
and a plate of sliced lemon. If the arrangement is for a very 
small number, the table may also hold a few plates and doi- 
leys, and a plate each of biscuits and cakes. If the tea-ser- 
vice only can be accommodated, another table conveniently 
near, may do duty. 

The lady who presides over the tea-urn has a very dainty 


office to perform, but if she has a correct understanding of | 


her duties, she will not find her place a sinecure. The hostess 
cannot perform her task as such, and preside at the tea-table, 
but she will, if there be no daughter of the house, select some 
guest under her roof, or an intimate friend, to act for her. It 
is the duty of this person to see that each cup of tea which 
she dispenses, is as perfect as it is possible for her to make it, 
and one of the first requisites of this is heat. The English com- 


plain that it is impossible to get a cup of of tea in America, | 


an@ yet this difficulty is an easy one toovercome. But of the 
method of preparing this Piece de resistance, I will speak later- 
The water boiling, the tea “drawn,” a “cozy” should be 


pulled over the tea-pot, to keep in the steam, with which would | 


escape much of the aroma. 
water should be left for a few moments in the cup. With 
these precautions, our transatlantic friends will find no fault, 
though there may be some truth in the statement I once heard 
made, that their throats, like a ship’s bottom, are “ coppered.” 

Each guest will find the way to the tea-table, and make her 
wishes known without waiting to be asked. Here let me say 
what would hardly appear needful, but for many inquiries 
which have proved it so. No special introduction to the 
jady presiding is required. It is not only proper but obliga- 
tory that the guest show breeding as well as kindliness, by 
making, if need be, an effort to enter into conversation with 
her. 
is sufficient introduction. A witty and observing person 
should fill this place, that she may aid in setting the ball of 
conversation rolling among those she gathers about her. In 
the drawing-room even quite young children will prove useful 
in passing biscuits, tea and plates. The help of a servant will 
be needed most in quietly replenishing and removing dishes. 

If the affair is too large to manage in this easy way, the ser- 
vice may be placed upon the dining-table, but this should not 
be set as for an evening party. There should be here also an 
air of graceful informality. The tea-service will, of course, 
occupy the prominent place, a bow! of flowers and pretty 
centre cloth may be used, but there should be no elaborate at- 
tempt at decoration. The help of a servant is here more nec- 
essary, but should be as unobtrusive as possible. 

The entertainment of the “inner man” may be very limited, 
or of great variety. Thin bread and butter, tea, olives, pre- 
served ginger, may be served with perfect propriety; while 
those having the means and will, may build upon these honest 
foundations. I gave it! answer to a correspondent, a series 
of simple but sufficient menus in Goop HousEKEEPING for 
February 15, so will not repeat them here. Among more sub- 
stantial dishes, cold meats and light salads may be used, but 
ices are neither necessary nor in keeping. 

In preparing tea, the water to be used should never be 
poured directly from the kitchen kettle into the urn. It 
should be cold, /resh water, brought absolutely to the boiling 


Before pouring, a little boiling | 


point. The tea used will, of course, differ according to taste, 
but none is better for the purpose than the best English break- 
fast. The leaves must be placed in the pot in the proportion 
of a heaping teaspoonful toeach person. Upon these leaves 
pour asmall quantity of boiling water; never use all of the 
latter needed at once, as a sudden rush will certainly “drown” 
the tea. Now pull the cozy over the tea-pot and allow the 
contents to draw a few moments, when you will have the best 
infusion possible ; repeat this process as many times as needed; 
after using the first potful and filling once more with boiling 
water, the tea loses in strengh and flavor. Boiled tea is hurt- 
ful and breakfast tea should never be steeped upon the stove. 
It will not often be necessary to strain where these directions 
are followed, but the sudden addition of water floats the 
leaves which do not again settle. 

Russian tea is simply served without cream, and instead, a 
slice of lemon. For the preparation of this, an old Russian 
recipe may be acceptable: To one-half pound of tea, add one 
large lump of sugar; spread the tea upon a board, crush the 
leaves and sugar with a rolling-pin as finely as possible; mix 
thoroughly. In making, add the water very gradually. I will 
say for the benefit of those who dislike sugar, that it cannot 
be detected. In what lies the virtue I cannot say, but certain 
it is that tea thus made is delicious. 

Russian tea, poured upon finely chopped ice, served in /a// 
thin glasses, set each upon a small glass plate, is acceptable, 
and dainty for a summer or sea-side “ Tea.” With it should be 
served long strips of rusk, or a delicate sandwich, made of 
chopped and highly seasoned hard-boiled eggs. Asin the case 
of hot tea, a lump or two of sugar should be placed upon each 
saucer or plate. Loaf or lump sugar alone should be used. 

In closing, I would say that although gentlemen are more 
rarely able to accept such an invitation, it is more elegant that 
they should be asked. No formal acceptation or regret is 
necessary, but each guest will leave a card, if present, in the 
place designated, and in case of absence the courtesy must be 
recognized by a card, which may be sent by a friend, or by 
mail on the day itself. In case four teas are given, the card 
need not, of course, be sent more than once, if it is impossible 
to be present at any one of them. The recognition of the in- 


. vitation by a card is expected from people in mourning. 


The fact of meeting under the roof of a mutual friend, | 


The costume appropriate for a guest is a handsome walk- 
ing or visiting dress, while the hostess may wear either a 
dressy house toilet, or one of the exquisite tea-gowns, the 
fashion for which we have borrowed with the custom. 

—Anna Sawyer. 
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WOMAN OR POET? 


What shall I love you for! The gift of song 
That all the wide world shares? the little leaf 
Of bay upon your brow? the praises brief 
As the brief mood of the capricious throng 


That praise and then forget you? For the power 
To make the veriest stranger speak your name 
In street and market place, and call it fame— 
Or shall I love you for that gentler dower 


Wherein all women are or should be, rich; 
Sweet faith and truth and love and tenderness, 
Whereby you may one strong soul hold and bless 
Your loyal own forever? Tell me, which, 


Woman or poet, shall I highest prize ? 
Which one shall all my life bow down before ; 
Which one will love and bless me evermore ? 
Thank God, dear, for the answer in your eyés. 
Now sing your songs and let the wide world hear, 
And let the great world’s praises reach the sky, 
Your sweetest songs are sung for me, and I 
Alone can speak the praise you hold most dear. 
—Carlotta Perry. 
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THRIFTY JANE’S LOUNGING. 


A PLEASANT HoME-BuILpDING 


ANE sat in her “ consideration-chair.” 
It was Jack who gave that name to 
the simple little willow rocker, tied 
with a scarlet ribbon which had done 
duty on Jane’s hat all one summer, 
and now, like the most of Jane’s rib- 
bons, was playing its part in house- 
hold decoration. So Jane sat si- 
lently gazing at the floor, a bit of 
paper ‘and pencil lying in her lap 

. while she mentally spent and re- 
spent the five dollars now in the 
“furnishing fund” of the comfort- 
able little home which Jack and she 

—=-—| had together built. “The House 
that Jack Built” may be well enough 
for a fairy tale, but when it comes to building areal home, 
Jack needs a partner; and lucky for him if she proves to be a 
thrifty little soul like Jane. She had plenty of faults, but her 
“considerings” sprang from that most helpful virtue, thrift. 
It was she that divided Jack’s weekly salary into parts and 
placed each part in an envelope labeled “ Food,” “ Betty’s 
Wages,” “ Rent,” “Clothes,” “‘ Furnishing,” and “ Savings ;” 
and then it was she who, with steadiness and determination, 
administered each fund, neither borrowing nor lending from 
one to the other. It was hard, sometimes, to make each part 
do its own work, but then, in building a home, each pa\ner 
must assist, and Jane was not lazy. 

The home in its first estate was humble, but, if your eyes 
had been sharp enough, you might have read on the front and 
back doors, “No bills are made by this house,” and on its 
corner stone, “Never buy anything cheap and showy, but al- 
ways good and plain;” and these were some of the reasons 
why their home was now so comfortable. If any furniture 
was needed, and a handsome and durable piece could not be 
bought, a strong, plain, less costly one had been substituted ; 
and now in spite of time and the wear and tear of three active 
children, the home’s chief ornaments and pride, there was not 
a broken-down chair, a shaky table or a useless bureau in the 
house. Their present house was large enough to give thema 
sitting-room, a luxury any one who has used one room for a 
sitting and dining-room combined can easily appreciate. But 
the “furnishing fund” had been reduced to five dollars by 
the hall carpet, the new curtains, a new single bed for 
Betty’s room, and all the little ‘“‘unexpecteds” that come 
when a home outgrows its smaller quarters and moves to 
larger ones. 

“Five dollars, and I must have a good, comfortable lounge 
here in the sitting-room and Betty must have a mattress for 
her new bed,” thought Jane. “Five Dollars,” she wrote ab- 
stractedly on her paper and then she thought aloud: “It will 
take at least three dollars to get a good excelsior or husk mat- 
tress with cotton batting top, and one of those dreadful 
lounges, hard as a brick and covered with that ghastly tapes- 
try carpeting, will cost eight, perhaps ten, dollars.” (Jane 
overworked that poor word, ghastly, for she always used it 
when her ideas of coicring and design were outraged.) That 
tempter, memory, brought to mind the thirty dollars in the 
clothing fund, which would not be wanted for a little, and that 
the last month’s savings had not been carried to the bank. 
“Why not take some of them just this once? It could all be 
replaced easily in a few weeks.” 

Jane hesitated, looked at the bare space where the lounge 
ought to stand, and almost yielded. ‘No; I won’t doit! I 
I will do just as I have always done if we have to wait six 


months for that lounge!” and the firmness with which Jane 


closed her mouth brought out the square lines of her chin. 

Suddenly her face brightened. “The very idea! How 
stupid of me to waste all this time worrying so! I told Jack 
this morning that the bed would be a good deal more springy 
for Jackey and Ned if there was but one mattress on it. Those 
two wool mattresses have certainly been serviceable, but it is 
a comfort to have hair ones,” and Jane rejoiced momentarily 
over her two new possessions. “ But I couldn’t put that extra 
mattress in the cellar and I haven’t a store-room. I'll see if 
I can’t find an upholsterer, who will make this mattress into a 
single one for Betty and fit the rest of it to the cot-bed. That 
will kill three birds with one stone. I amsure I can make an 
easy lounge of the cot-bed, for it’s strong, and I have been 
afraid the dainpness of the cellar would ruin it.” 

Just here her “considering” was brought suddenly to an 
end by her little daughter, Marian, whose baby face was red 
with crying and fright. Her dolly’s hair was clutched in her 
right hand and the poor doll, with its lovely blue eyes, that 
would open and shut, dropped from their sockets into the 
empty head, lay on the hall floor. Dolly was indeed a hard 
looking object and little Marian hid her face in her mother’s 
lap, sobbing, ‘ Men’ it, mamma! men’ doll for little Ma’!” 

So Jane’s ideas were brought to bear on dolly’s head, and 
in a short time Marian’s face was wreathed with smiles: “O 
niceymamma! Ma’ ’fraid of doll wid noeyes! Ma’ love pretty 
doll now;” for dolly was “as good as new” with glue and bits 
of cloth filling the empty head to hold the eyes in place. 

Dinner, callers, the weekly mending and other domestic 
matters kept Jane from immediately putting into execution 
her plan. A search, some days after, was rather discouraging 
at first, for two upholsterers refused to do the work. “Not 
w’uth it, mam,” they both said. But a third, just beginning 
business on his own account, agreed to cut over the mattress 
for three dollars. That left two for the covering of the lounge, 
and a pretty small sum Jane thought it. She found her bed 
was six feet long and two and a half wide, and that to cover its 
mattress, make a pleating for the legs, and to cover a pillow, 
she could spare for the head, would take two and a half yards 
of double-width cloth. She didn’t want cretonne, as she 
thought it not quite in keeping with the rest of the room and 
because it would get a “ mussed”’ look tap easily. At last she 
found a remnant of heavy chair covering, nearly all wool, with 
a dark red ground-work and a small arabesque pattern in 
black and pale olive. This was offered for two dollars. 

Jane took the mattress for the cot-bed and began to build 
her lounge. First she covered the mattress, sewing the cloth 
firmly to the ticking and drawing it well into the tufts of the 
mattress with buttons, covered with the same. Then she 
covered her pillow and out of the rest of the cloth made a 
long strip, wide enough to reach the floor. This she nailed 
firmly to the upper side bed-frame and then held each pleat 
in place on the outside with a brass-headed nail. The mat- 
tress was then laid on and firmly sewed on the back edge to 
the canvas bottom of the bed, and also in front by turning the 
bed bottom side up and taking the stitches through with a 
strong, long darning needle and double linen thread. When 
the pillow was put in place the Idea stood in visible form. 

Jane was tired that night, but when her two small boys 
jumped on it (and it ¢.zn’¢ break down) and called it “ awfully 
jolly,” and when Jack said, “I think ‘Ais is the best idea 
you’ve had, my dear,” she was satisfied. 

—Agnes Ormsbee. 


Gop made the perfect, not immutable, 
And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy pow’r; ordain’d thy will 
By nature free, not overruled by fate 

Inextricable, or strict necessity.—JZi/ton. 
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| Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHAPTER IX. 
SICK-ROOM COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES. 


Beer Tea, Beer Juice, Beer BrotH, MuTTON BrotH, MEAT Broth, 
Catvgs’ Foot BrotH or JELLY, QuICK-MADE CHICKEN Brotu, TOAST 
WatTErR, M1Lk ToAst AND CREAM TOAST, SEA Moss FARINE, BLANC- 


before serving, as the goodness is entirely drawn out of it, and ; 
it would yield no benefit. A thin bit of onion can be added, 
or a few drops of lemon juice, or an egg poached and dropped 
in just before serving. No broth is so nourishing, in my 
opinion, as a mutton broth, made in this manner. Go thyself 
to the market and have the butcher cut a piece from the neck 


MANGE, CouGH TEA AND CouGH Syrup. 

NANTUCKET, 4th month, roth, 1890. 

Y DEAR NIECE:—Many things 
came to my mind after mailing my 
last letter to thee; but, as I an- 
nounced to thee in that letter my 
intention of instructing thee in re- 
gard to the preparation of broths, 
suitable for the invalid, I will de- 
vote this time to that purpose, and 
write thee at some future time in 
regard to other matters. It is well 
to know how to prepare beef tea in 
a number of ways, as both physicians 
and nurses have their favorite prepa- 

rations, as a patient oftentimes has; and when practicable a 

patient’s wishes, or even what we consider at the time whims, 

should be considered. If there is nothing injurious to them, 
they certainly are more tranquil by being allowed to have 
their own way. We are all, thee knows, only children of 

a larger growth, and like to do as pleaseth ourselves. 

BEEF TEA. 

For my own use, I prefer for its flavor and quality, beef tea 
made in the following manner: Take a pound of the round of 
beef, or any juicy lean part; cut it in small pieces, and putting it 
in a bowl, pour over it one pint of cold water. Let it stand 
half an hour or more, as convenient; then put it in a broad 
basin, and as it begins to heat, press the meat with the back 
of a silver, or wooden spoon, until all the juice is expressed. 
If the water cooks away add a little from the tea-kettle, so 
as to have the same quantity when done. Season it with a 
little salt and pepper, if allowable, and heat as needed. I 
prefer this for use without straining. 

BEEF JUICE. 

To obtain only the juice of the beef, cut it in small pieces, 
put it in a glass self-sealing jar and place it in a kettle of cold 
water, with a saucer or plate in the bottom, to prevent the jar 
from breaking. Let it heat gradually, and cook until the 
juice is well extracted from the meat, but do not attempt to 
take the jar from the water while it is still hot, else the jar 
will likely be broken, and the time spent will be for naught. 
A little water can be put in with the meat, but of course the 
extract will not be as strong. A very good way for immediate 
use, is to get a nice, thick, juicy steak; broil it for a moment 
or two only on each side over charcoal, sufficiently to heat it 
through. Then with a meat-squeezer (a very good article to 
have in the house for use of invalids), held over a bow] set in 
hot water, press out all the juice possible. Salt it slightly and 
give to the patient at once, or have a piece of bread toasted 
very carefully and evenly and free from crust, and pour over 
it the juice of the meat, covering it with a hot plate, to pre- 
vent its cooling. Lukewarm dishes of any kind are not agree- 
able either to the sick or the well. 

BEEF BROTH. 

One pound of beef to one quart of water, put on in cold | 
water (to extract the juices of meats for soups or broths al- | 
ways put them on in cold water), and let boil until the meat 
is thoroughly cooked, then add to it one-half cupful of rice, | 
or less than that of tapioca, which has been soaked in cold 
water until clear, and then boiled with the meat until done, | 
makes an acceptable broth. The meat should be taken out | 


of the mutton, and remove from it all fat and skin possible. 
Then have him find for thee the little shanks of lamb, or 
mutton, and break them up in pieces. To every pound of the 
meat, without taking into consideration the shanks, allow oné 


| quart of water, or if the patient is very weak and feeble allow 


only one pint of water to a pound of meat; put it on in cold 
water, cover it closely, and let it cook slowly for hours. Then 
add to it a little rice and cook until the rice is well done, sea- 
soning it according to the requirements of the invalid, and if 
possible let cool before using, so as to be able to get off every 
particle of fat. Afterall has been taken off that is practicable, 
a piece of fresh tissue paper laid over it will absorb the rest. 
It can be kept in a cool place for several days, and used as 
it may be wanted. 
MUTTON BROTH. 

A mutton broth for immediate use can be made as follows : 
Have some chops cut from the best part of a neck of mutton, 
very thin, removing all the skin and fat. Put them ina sauce- 
pan, with the proper amount of water, some crusts of bread, 
a little sliced onion, and cover closely, cooking half an hour, 
or longer if possible. A little parsley can be added, if pleas- 
ing to the patient. 

CALVES’ FOOT BROTH OR JELLY. 

A broth or jelly made from calves’ feet is very nourishing. 
Get thy butcher to save the two hind feet of a calf. Wash 
and clean them carefully, put them on ina closely covered 
kettle in three quarts of cold water, and cook until the meat 
is all clear from the bones, and the quantity of water is re- 
duced one-half. Then strain it off and set by to get cold, 
when all the fat can be removed. It can then be used by 
adding to a teacupful of it a half glassful of wine, a little sugar 
and some nutmeg, and heating it, or taking a little of the hot 
broth and pouring it gradually over the weil beaten yolk of an 
egg and alittle grated lemon peel. Two calves’ feet in a 
quart of water, with the same quantity “f new milk, put in a 
covered dish in the oven and cooke! slowly for several 
hours, will give a very stréngthening and nourishing jelly, 
and can be seasoned as desired either with wine or spice. 

MEAT BROTH. 

A very nourishing broth is made by using different kinds of 
meat at the same time, say a knuckle of veal, some shanks of 
mutton and an old fowl, adding an onion, some barley or rice, 
and a small red pepper—which, by the way, get in the season, 
and dry for thy soup-kettle. 

QUICK-MADE CHICKEN BROTH. 

A chicken broth, desired at once, can be made by taking 
the breast and wing of a chicken, cooking until thoroughly 
done, adding rice and seasoning; although the best is made 
by using a fowl, and having plenty of time to cook it slowly 
and skim carefully. Serve the broth as daintily as possible, 
with a crisp piece of toast. 

TOAST. 

Does thee know how to make a nice piece of toast? If 
so, do it thyself for thy friend. Cut the bread evenly, 
and not too thick; cut off the crusts (but they need not 
be thrown away, as they are good to put in thy soup- 
kettle or to use for crumbs,) and have good clear coals 
and a toasting-fork. Hold the bread over the coals, first on 
one side, then on the other, just long enough to warm it. 
Then hold it over the coals at such a distance that it will 
brown evenly and quickly of a golden color; not black, so 
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that thee will be obliged to scrape it, and have it get quite 
cold before it can be served. Some cooks never fail to 
burn it and scrape it; it seems to them to be a necessity. 
One of my young friends said to his mother that he knew 
how to make toast. “Cut off the bread and put it in the 
toaster. Then just let it get all black, and take it on the table 
and brush off the black, and butter it, and it’s toast.” Now 
that I am writing on toast I will give thee toast coffee, for 
which the bread must be toasted slowly and very brown, 
but not at all scorched, and the crusts need not be taken off. 
Then pour over it boiling water and cover. Some prefer to 
plunge the hot toast in‘o cold water and cover, letting it stand 
at least_an hour before using. 
TOAST WATER, MILK TOAST AND CREAM TOAST. 

Pieces of bread and crusts can be browned in an oven, then 
used for toast water. Fora milk toast, butter the slices as 
they are hot and pour over the boiling milk, with a little salt. 
Cover with a hot plate and serve at once. A cream toast is 
made by using real sweet cream, without butter. 

BLANC-MANGE. 

I recollect how much thee has enjoyed the blanc-mange we 
make from our sea moss, and it is easily made and acceptable 
and procurable to rich and poor alike. Take a small handful 
of moss, and wash it, putting it to soak in cold water for an hour 
or more; then have in thy double boiler a quart of good milk, 
and put this moss, clear of any water, into it. Let it cook 
until the milk thickens; add sugar to it, and strain. It can 
be flavored by boiling a stick of cinnamon in the milk, if va- 
nilla is not agreeable, and eaten with cream. 

SEA MOSS FARINE. 

I find the sea moss farine a very convenient article to have 
for immediate use, and capable of being used for many pur- 
poses. It can probably be obtained of thy grocer, and at one 
time there was a book of “Aunt Priscilla’s One Hundred 
Recipes” given with it. It comes in small boxes and a box 
lasts a long time, in a small family. Fora quart of milk, a 
teaspoonful of the farine is wet up first with a little of the cold 
milk, then added to the hot milk in the double boiler and 
cooked long enough, stirring it often, to have it congeal when 
cool. Try a little in the spoon before taking it off the stove, 
add the sugar and let it cook a few moments longer and strain 
through a very fine wire seive. Flavor with rose, vanilla or 
almond. By the addition of chocolate, eggs, fruits, etc., thee 
can make many attractive dishes for thy table, and serve with 
cream and jellies. An excellent drink for colds and coughs 
is made by pouring boiling water over sea moss. Strain after 
it is well steeped, afterwards adding lemon juice and sugar. 

COUGH TEA. 

I have among my recipes one for‘a cough tea made in this 
manner: Take of figs, raisins and licorice each two ounces ; 
stone the raisins, and cut the figs in pieces. Boil all well in 
one quart of water, with a little moss ina bag. When cool 
add lemon juice. 

COUGH SYRUP. 

A cough syrup, which we have used in the family since my 
childhood, I also give thee: One-half ounce each of senna, 
anise-seed and flaxseed, one ounce of licorice, one pint of 
water, simmered down to three gills. Strain and mix with it 
one-half pint New Orleans molasses, one-half pint Jamaica 
rum, and heat all together, covered for afew moments. Then 
bottle and use part of a wineglassful at atime. A very good 


thing for a feeble person, troubled with a cough, is a glassful 
of hot milk taken at bed-time, with a fig or two. 

I had intended in this letter to have given thee gruels, as 
well as broths, but I find I have so used my time that I shall 
be obliged to defer that part of it until another letter. 
time, I remain as ever, thy affectionate Aunt, 


Mean- 


—Rachel Macy. 


A BREAD-RAISER 
“ ABOUT WHICH INFORMATION IS WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


It is not often that it becomes necessary or expedient to 
give a free advertisement to useful apparatus in order to find 
out where this apparatus can be had; but in such a process I 
now ask your assistance. 

About a year ago a circular was sent to me by the Case 
Manufacturing Company, then located at 113 Fulton street, 
New York, describing a Bread-Raiser, of which I ordered one. 
It cost me, as I remember, $3.50, with a small express charge. 
Being very busy at the time in other experiments, it was laid 
aside ; when finally put to use it was found to be invaluable. 
It may be most urgently recommended to the 14-hour wives 
of the eight-hour men, if any such there are among your 
readers. I inclose a diagram and description of the appa- 
ratus, but I have lost all trace of the inventors; they moved 
away from their former quarters, and the postal authorities 
cannot find them. In order to supply my friends with a few 
examples of this Bread-Raiser, I have been obliged to run the 
risk of being sued for royalties; also paying much more 
for the apparatus than the Case Manufacturing Company 
charged me. This has been necessary because they have 


Front View, No. 1. 


been made by hand in a small way. I will now describe what 
can be done in the way of making bread by the use of this 
Bread-Raiser and my Oven, as well as in connection witha 
common stove or range. 

Given flour of Pilisbury’s best, which costs $6.25 per barrel, 
a sufficient quantity is put into the bread-pan, mixed with the 
Vienna Compressed Yeast, to make five loaves. While the 
dough is being kneaded, a small night-lamp, burning kerosene 
oil, giving a flame about as big as one’s thumb-nail, is placed 
under the tin-pan containing water to the depth of one-half 
inch, which is a part of the Bread-Raiser (see diagram ) ; the 
dough, being properly kneaded, is then placed in the Bread- 
Raiser over the water-pan, where it remains three and one- 
half hours. At the end of that time the humid heat within 
the Bread-Raiser is at 90° F. The batch is then worked into 
loaves of suitable size, slightly kneaded, put into the baking- 
pans, which are then put back into the Bread-Raiser for 20 
minutes. 

‘The whole process of making the bread ready for the oven 
occupies a little over four hours. It therefore follows that 
any housekeeper may mix the bread after breakfast in the 
morning and may get it ready to be put into the oven after 
the midday dinner has been taken from the stove ; or if the 
bread be made after dinner, so as to be ready to be baked 
after tea, it may be ready for the oven at seven o’clock. Ten 
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pounds can be thus baked over the Rochester lamp, with wick 
one-half inch diameter, which may be in use during the 
evening hours for reading or sewing at the same time. The | 
heat wasted from the top ee 
of the chimney of such a 
lamp will suffice to bake 
ten pounds of bread in 
two hours; or if a thick 
crust with a nutty flavor 
to the whole loaf be pre- 
ferred, both may be ob- 
tained by continuing the 
baking for a longer 
period. This method of 
making bread has been 
practiced in my family 
for many months, and = 
also at my office. It 
proves to be possible to 
make bread from mixed 
meal as well; much better 
than in a common stove 
at a high heat, from wheat, rye and corn meal, or from wheat 
and rye in about equal proportion; either kind differing very 
much in quality from bread of similar mixings when baked in 
the customary way, the flavor of the wheat and rye being re- 
tained much more fully when subjected to a long baking at a 
low degree of heat than 
when baked at a high heat 
for a short time in an or- 
}j dinary stove. Given the 
jj best patent flour at $6 to 
i) $6.50 per barrel, 280 to 
Mf) 300 pounds of bread to 
i) the barrel; and given this 
Mi method of raising and 
i) baking ; and we may com- 
i pute the cost of bread of 
absolute uniformity in 
#) texture and in quality, at 
Mj acost of not exceeding 
two and one-half to three 
"cents per pound; the 
lower price if no charge 
Back View. is made for the value of 
the work done ; the higher price if an estimate is made of the 
work done and of the oil consumed. If the oil is charged to 
the baking, about three hours’ work of the lamp named, may 
be charged to each ro pounds 
of bread, three-eighths of a quart 
of oil. costing three cents a 


Front View, No. 2. 


quart. If you will send one of § Iwoes ire 
your boys around to the shops y owe 


in which bread is now sold in 
Springfield, purchase a loaf in 
each, compute the average price, 
and then compare in price and 
uality with the loaves that I 
send you with this letter, you 


may reach a conclusion of your "Negron 
own as to the relative economy 

of this method of providing WOODEN 

STAND TO 

IT LAMP 


bread fora workingman’s family. fi 
There are many directions in = ae 
which a tendency can now be - 


witnessed from the wholesale or Section. 
factory system back to the household methods of produc- | 
tion under improved conditions. The merit of this system of 


bread-making, if any it possesses, is that it will make home- 
made bread available in every family, at the lowest cost pos- 
sible for producing bread in anymanner. These facts may 
be worth the attention of your readers; and if you can find 
out where the Case Manufacturing Company may now be 
addressed, it may be for their interest to make themselves 
more fully known to the community. 

I send you by express a loaf of white bread baked at the 
office, and a loaf of rye and wheat flour, in equal proportions, 
baked at home. The white loaf a little overbaked according 
to the common standard.* 

I have ceased to measure the heat of the ovens—it is sub- 
stantially 350° F. in our common practice. For quick work, 


Tin Box to hold Water. 


Development of Tin Box, Quarter size. 


equal to that of the common stove, we sometimes use a lamp 
of same type as the Rochester, made by the Plume and At- 
wood Company, which has a wick of one and one-half inches 
in diameter, of unusual thickness. Jt consumes a little more 
oil and gives more heat, but in its use the oven needs a little 
watching, which is not other wise required. 

—Edward Atkinson. 
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WHEN MY WEE BAIRNIE’S A MAN. 


I sit i’ the gathering shadows, 
Wi’ my bairnie close clasped to my breast ; 
He’s capered a’ day like the lambkins, 
An’ now my sma’ laddie must rest. 
An’ I sit i’ the little, low rocker, 
An’ hush ’im to sleep, an’ [ plan 
O’ a’ the great comfort he’ll bring me, 
When my wee bairnie’s a man. 


We'll dwell i’ a snug, cozy cottage, 
Wii’ the ivy vines clamb’rin’ about, 

An’ the sweetest an’ freshest 0’ posies 
Abloomin’ within an’ without; 

An’ the birds will come chirpin’ an’ flutterin’, 
An’ chatterin’ gay as they can, 

To make their soft nests i’ the roses, 
When my wee bairnie’s a man. 


An’ a’ the dear, bonny bairnies 
From over the green, grassy lea 
Will love to stop at our cottage, 
An’ talk to my bairnie an’ me. 
Their bright, little innocent faces, 
That I an’ my darlin’ will scan, 
Will cheer us, an’ we’ll be so happy, 
When my wee bairnie’s a man! 


Fair, little, slumb’rin’ laddie, 
You’re a’ the wide country to me, 
An’ a kiss from your lip red as roses 
Is sweeter than honey can be. 
Sleep sweet, my dear, little bonny, 
An’ grow just as fast as you can, 
For O, a’ the warld ’ill be joyous, 
When my wee bairnie’s a man! 
—Fersis E. Darrow. 


* Both loaves sweet, savory and satisfactory bread.—Aditor Goop Hovusz- 
KEEPING. 
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A PANTRY “EMERGENOY SHELF.” 


Anp GOODIES FOR THE LUNCHEON AND THE TEA TABLE. 


N my pantry there is a space set apart, and al- 
ways alluded to as “ the emergency shelf.” On 
it are-to be found a can each of salmon, lob- 
ster, potted ham, and corned beef; a box of sar- 
dines, a jar of pickled peaches and one of canned 
pears, several glasses of jelly and a package of 
self-raising -flour. As soon as one article is 
taken from the shelf, its place is filled by an- 
other of its kind, so there is always material at 
hand for immediate use, should the day have 
been a specially busy one, or unexpected guests 
arrive about tea-time. For the lunch table, 

most beautiful cloths are now made—white or cream colored, 

with a border of some delicate tint in vines end flowers. The 
small, fringed doileys match the cloth. Painted china and 
tinted glassware seem to be the only fitting adjuncts for such 
dainty napery. A stand of fruit is always a pretty center- 
piece, and—apropos of fruit—oranges can be made to look 
like great blossoms, by cutting the rind in points from the 
top and turning it back and outward at the center. A dishof 
canned peaches or pears, or one of stewed prunes, is nice for 

a variety. In stewing prunes, do not add the sugar before 

the fruit is cooked, but boil slowly until each prune is plump 

and tender, then remove them from the stew-pan and add 
sugar to the water they were cooked in, and in a few minutes 
you will have a fine sirup to pour over the fruit. 

Here is my recipe for a pretty dish for luncheon, and one 
which is very little trouble to prepare: Pickle some beets by 
boiling until tender, then scrape off the skins and put the 
beets in a jar—an earthen one is best—strew salt and pepper 
over them while still warm, and cover with vinegar. This is 
preliminary, for after the beets have been eaten and the deep 
crimson vinegar remains in the jar, boil sonie eggs hard and, 
removing the shells, drop them into the beet vinegar. In a 
few hours they are colored a delicate shade of pink, and by 
leaving them over night they will be of a deeper hue. They 
are pickled at the same time, and will keep nicely. I always 
serve them on a glass plate in a nest of crisp lettuce leaves. 

When lettuce is out of season and a lobster salad is wanted 
for lunch, make the dressing as usual, but mix with the meat 
of the lobster four tablespoonfuls of fine white cabbage, 
chopped small, with a few shreds of onion, a teaspoonful of 
Anchovy or Worcestershire sauce, or a little celery vinegar. 
All salads should be eaten as soon as possible after the dress- 
ing is added, else they become unwholesome. Crackers may 
be toasted by laying them on the oven grate for a few min- 
utes. The oven must be hot to brown them. 

Coffee Icing: In baking a cake, my last bit of chocolate 
had been used up at breakfast, so I used some cold, clear 
coffee, mixing it with the powdered sugar until the icing was 
thick enough to spread on the cake, which we enjoyed at tea 
one evening. For fancy little cakes, make a dough just as 
you would for cookies. After rolling it out, cut it into strips 
about six inches long and half an inch wide. Bake these ina 
quick oven, and then bunch them—five in a bunch—and tie a 
dainty “daisy ” ribbon around the middle. Pile the bundles 
on a fancy plate. 

Sandwiches can be made to look quite as appetizing as 
they are by a little extra trouble. The long, round, French 
loaves are the best for the purpose. Cut each piece of uni- 
form thickness, and then, with a cake-cutter, cut the pieces in 
fancy shapes for your sandwiches. (The bits of crusts can be 
browned in the oven, rolled fine and put away in a jar to be 
used for dipping fried oysters, etc.) Butter the bread lightly 
and spread with potted ham or chicken, and form into sand- 
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| wiches. Or, if potted ham is not conveniently near, you can 
prepare a most excellent filling by mincing ham very fine and 
seasoning with pepper, mustard and celery-salt; rub all to- 
gether, and add a little butter to make it a thick paste. Put 
the sandwiches in a basket with low sides. Egg-salad is 
made by slicing hard-boiled eggs lengthwise and garnishing 
plentifully with parsley. Pour salad dressing over them. 
Sliced ham with parsley trimmings is also worthy of a place 
on any lunch table. Recipe for a nice light cake for tea: 
Four well-beaten eggs—white and yolks together—two cup- 
| fuls each of sugar and flour, a little baking-powder and a cup- 
| ful of hot water. It is an inexpensive cake, as the above 
| quantity will make four good-sized layers. 

—Martha B. Tausig. 


| Original in Goop HOUSEKEEFiNG. 


THE GLADDEST TIME. 


What is the gladdest time of all 

The year, 

My dear? 
’Tis when the sun pours down its cheer; 
When all the spicy, fresh perfume _ 
Of budding trees grows leafy bloom ; 
When yellow butterflies are here ; 
When wild-wood birds do call and call, 
With May in heart and May in throat 
A-thrill thro’ ev’ry wooing note ; 
When fields are green and skies are blue 
With vernal tints washed in with dew; 
When, like a star down-dropped by chance, 
The cowslip shines in marshy haunts; 
When dandelions all unfold 
Their petaled crowns of nature’s gold; 
When modest little violet, 
Awaking from its winter nap, 
Grows conscious of the sun and wet, 
And, making pretty haste to don 
Its spring-time bravery, puts on 
Fresh kirtle green and purple cap; 
When in her broad and kindly lap 
Old Mother Nature takes the earth, 
And holding it like nursling child 
Croons lovingly, in accents mild 
As southern wind, of what this birth 
Of sweet new life doth mean, this stir 
Which thrills the very air and her. 


What is the gladdest time of all 
The year, 

My dear? 
Ah, we two lovers loitering here 
Beside this lichened orchard wall, 
Watch as the apple blossoms fall, 
Now floating far, now dropping near, 
Wind shaken from the parent stem, 
In scented drifts of pink and pearl 
Which lift and lie, and toss and whirl ; 
And as our footsteps press on them 
We feel the rippling tidal cheer 
Of spring thrill joyous thro’ our bleod 
Till all our senses are aflood ;— 
Spring meets the eye and fills the ear, 
Spring smiles on lip and beats in heart, 
And care and trouble seem apart 
From our existence far as those 
Dim hills, whose hazy outline shows 
Against the sun-kissed blue—and hark ! 
From nest safe hid ’mong flowered grass, 
Where westering winds in ripples pass, 
Up-soaring, sings a meadow lark ! 
Its silver-throated melody 
Voices the jubilant happiness 
Of mere existence, nothing less 
And nothing more. So you and I 
Meet each the other’s eyes and say, 
“ Love, Dearest Heart, is always May.” 


—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AT OTHER PEOPLE'S OONVENIENOE. 
* A WHOLE WEEK Put OuT OF JOINT FOR A TWENTY MINUTES’ 
CALL.” 

Y the way, Judith,” said Julius, one Mon- 
day evening at the tea-table, “I met 
Mr. Dominie in the post-office this 
afternoon, and he said that he and 
Mrs. Dominie had intended to come 
‘out to see us this forenoon, but they 
found, at the last minute, that the 
Deacon was intending to use his 
horse himself.” 

“Bless that dear old deacon,’ 
I, fervently. “I owe him one.” 
“Ves, it was lucky!” said Julius. 

“T should think so! How any couple, in their senses, 
could ever think of making a surprise visit on Monday morn- 
ing, I don’t see! What did you tell him?” 

“Well, you see, I didn’t like to remind him it was wash- 
day—they have kept house, and know all about it; and they 
know we are doing our own work, for he asked how it agreed 
with you this weather, and when we expected "Mandy back— 
so I just told him that they must not be discouraged, but 
must try again.” 

“And what did he say to that?” 

“Why, he said they meant to try it again to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! and all the ironing to do, and nothing fresh 
baked!” 

“Ves, I knew it wouldn’t suit, but what could I do?” 

“Nothing, of course. We will have to make the best of it. 
I will put off the ironing, and do some baking instead— 
bright and early before they get here.” 

So the next morning I got up betimes, set the whole house 
in spotless order, baked rolls and cake, got a chicken pie 
under way and made a salad. Then I dressed myself ina 
white muslin, with a ruffled apron, and gathered fresh flowers 
for all of the vases. Then I sat down and hulled a bowlful of 
ripe, dewy strawberries, which Julius had gathered for me. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dominie boarded in the village, and would, I 
knew, appreciate our delicious country fare. He was preach- 
ing for us for six months “on trial.”” They were an elderly 
couple, whose children were all scattered, and they were fond 
of visiting. We did not feel very well acquainted with them, 
and wished to do them honor. At 11 o’clock Julius came in 
from the garden, to make himself presentable. He found me 
putting the last touches to the dinner-table, so that only the 
hot food would have to be added at “ dishing-up” time. 

“Haven't come yet!” he exclained. 

“No,” I said; “ they seem inclined to be very fashionable. 
One would think the cool of the morning much pleasanter for 
driving this time of the year.” 

“Ves indeed ; but they may be along any minute now.” 

A quarter past—half past —three-quarters—12. Still no 
minister, nor minister’s wife. Julius paced between the front 
veranda and the gate, while I busied myself trying to keep 
the dinner hot, without drying it to chips. One o’clock 
struck; then Julius came in, saying: “ We might as well give 
them up and have dinner. Something must have happened 
to detain them, and perhaps they will come this afternoon.” 

So we ate hurriedly, and Julius helped me to set all to rights ; 

Athen, tired out, I sat down, witha new magazine and a basket of 
mending. At fouro’clock, there still being no sign of our visit- 
ors, Julius came in and said: “ It’s time to go to the post-office ; 
the mail must surely be in. Perhaps I’lk meet Mr. Dominie, or 
some one from the Deacon’s, and find out what the trouble is.” 

When he returned, he said, in answer to my eager in- 


said 


quiries : “ Yes; I met Mr. Dominie himself, the first one, and | 


he said they ‘did think of coming this morning, but Mrs. 
Dominie thought it looked like rain.’ ” 

* Like rain! why, I never heard of such nonsense. 
been a lovely day!” 

“So 7 thought; but of course I couldn’t contradict him. 
Then he said, if it was pleasant, they would come to-morrow.” 

I groaned : “ Then I must put off the ironing again.” 

So the next morning I again busied myself preparing good 
things for dinner and making the house as attractive as pos- 
sible. When Julius and I a second time sat down to our be- 
lated dinner alone, I was fairly boiling with indignation. 

“Do you know what I think of Mr. Dominie?” I ex- 
claimed. “TI think he is a first-class fraud!” 

“[ wouldn’t say that,” said Julius. “He may have had 
some good reason this time. Perhaps some one was taken 
sick and sent for him.” 

“ Then she ought to have sent us word. 
them to be so rude!” 

“So it is; and it has made you so much extra work, too.” 

“Yes, I have worked twice as hard as usual; and here, the 
week is half gone, and not a piece ironed.” 

When Julius came home that evening he said: “I saw 
Mr. Dominie, and he said he was sorry they didn’t get out 
this morning, but Mrs. Dominie thought that she felt one of 
her attacks of headache coming on, so he thought they’d 
better postpone it; but they will surely be out to-morrow.” 

“Indeed!” said I, then added, viciously, “I hope it will 
rain pitchforks !” 

“Oh well, they'll come this time, and then it will be over, 
and we won’t ask them again.” 

“They don’t wait to be asked,” I said, “but seem to think 
their visits are such treats to us that they may put us to any 
amount of trouble, and it’s all right.” 

Well, the whole programme was again repeated, and still 
our visitors did not appear. It was fair all day until late 
afternoon, then a thunder-shower came up, preventing Julius 
from going after the mail, so we did not learn what trifle pre- 
vented their coming this time. At the tea-table I said, 
“Well, to-morrow is Friday, and, minister, or no minister, I 
am going to iron.” 

So, the next morning, I went to work on my belated iron- 
ing, in fear and trembling, starting at every sound, until I be- 
came so nervous I felt like flying—for fear they would come 
and catch me unawares in the short-sleeved Mother Hubbard 
I always wore when ironing. The day waned, but they did 
not come. When Julius started to the village, I took a book 
and threw myself into the hammock, completely tired out. 
He had been gone some time, when I heard voices. Look- 
ing out, there were Mr. and Mrs. Dominie coming up the 
front path. I met them at the door and tried to be cordial, 
but felt that it was a hollow mockery. It was impossible to 
keep the reproach out of my voice when I spoke of having 
expected them to dinner each day since Monday. 

“Yes, we were so disappointed,” said Mrs. Dominie ; “ but 
every time we planned to come, something would happen to 
prevent.” 

I think they expected an invitation to tea, but I forgot (?) 
it, and said, moreover, nothing about future visits. I suppose 
it was not very polite, but “the worm will turn.” 

Julius laughed rather grimly, when he came home and 
heard about the visit. “A whole week put out of joint fora 
20-minutes’ call,” he said. 

“Yes,” said 1; “and if Mr. Dominie remains here after his 
six months are up, it won’t be my fault. A man who has so 
little regard for his own word, and other people’s convenience, 
is a public nuisance !” 

“Amen,” said Julius. 


It has 


It is shameful for 


—Judith Sunshine. 
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OMAN’S WorRK AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 1034 Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


NEw YorRK WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

THE MuTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 

THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WoMAN’S INDSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WomMan’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CuicaGo EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’S WoRK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WoMAn’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WoMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


TO BE LEARNED. 

Not the words that follow, but the general lesson that is in the 
nature of things the hardest one that women have to learn—how 
to work together amicably. The question arises so constantly, 
“Why is it that women have so many petty disagreements and 
difficulties?”’ One wishes there might be one comprehensive 
answer. It seems to have been given by a woman who has had 
large experience in many ways, not only as a worker in a success- 
ful Woman’s Club in Philadelphia, but as school director and in 
various other offices thrust upon her. For this number, then, Mrs. 
Mary Mumford shall have the floor and give the result of 
her observations which she has entitled, “‘Some Things to be 
Learned ”: 


In those little sheltered corners of the universe we call our | 


homes, protected on all sides from the bustle of life, we do not 
always realize how little we come in contact with the great world 
outside, or how useful such contact might be. 

The ordinary woman arises from her bed in the morning, makes 
the daily round of her duties, sets her house in order, gets her 
children off to school and settles down for a quiet day of sewing 
or reading. On an occasional afternoon she makes a shopping ex- 
cursion or scores off a list of calls. She moves generally among 
the same set of people. Day after day she stays within the home 
walls.and sees only the familiar family friends, the postman, the 
grocer boy, with now and then the extraordinary excitement of a 
day with the dressmaker. 

What a contrast to this humdrum is the daily existence of the 
man. His journey to town by steam or horse-car, or his walk 
along the busy street, is full of incident and of interchange. Be- 
fore he has reached his place of business in the morning he has, 
perhaps, discussed the topics of the day with a half-dozen different 
persons. His daily occupation brings him into contact with men 
of a dozen different nations, of a dozen different creeds, in a dozen 
different strata of society. He may not be aware of it, but there is 
in his mind a constant sifting analysis, judgment of human char- 
acter. The constant shifting of the kaleidoscope shows him lives 
in all sorts of combinations, broadens his views and takes from him 
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that intensity of feeling which belongs to narrowness, and helps to 
set aside personal feeling in forming his opinions. 

Perhaps to a woman of Contracted life nothing is more trying 
than to see the easy good nature with which men bear with the 
failings of one another. The fault she thinks, unpardonable—the 
trait of character she condemns with spirit, the man regards with 


_ tolerance, and answers her criticisms by saying: “Oh! he’s a 


pretty good fellow after all,” or, “It isn’t worth while to worry 
about it.” Sometimes she almost suspects her dearest male friend 
of lack of moral sense because he views personal defects in his « 
own sex so calmly, not knowing that his attitude of mind comes 
from his large experience in life. What the man gains thus un- 
consciously, the woman should strive to attain by effort. She must 
guard against this natural disposition to confine her thought within 
the petty circle of her daily existence. If duty ties her closely to 
home, she must find such enlargement as she can in reading; the 
world of books and the daily paper will give her food for thought 
and character study. Let her daily conversations be pervaded by 
this thought. 

“Isn’t she an interesting talker?” asked a young person of her 
mother as a lady caller left the house. 

‘“* No, my dear,” answered the mother, “she has talked to us 


steadily for one hour about persons ; I prefer to hear‘about things.” 


The best thing is to mix in the broad and busy life outside; if 


| possible, to take a hand in some of the great humanitarian schemes 
| with which the world is full. Enlarge the sphere of contact and 
| get the attrition which rubs off the sharp edges of criticism. Her 


mind will then more readily exchange the personal for the general 
consideration of a subject, and she will form the larger, better and 
wiser judgment of the man. Another way in which women may 


| get away from the habitually personal view of things is to acquire 
| the “give and take” men exercise in their intercourse with one 
| another. To have experience in a board of management com- 


posed wholly or in part of men; to see the earnestness and fear- 
lessness with which they advance their views, their heated advo- 
cacy of their own policy, and yet the perfect good humor which 
ensues when all is over; the acceptance, without bitterness, of the 
will of the majority; this is a profound lesson toa woman. She is 
apt either to keep her own thought to herself through fear of some 
one else, or, in speaking, to forget the idea and drop into person- 
ality, which easily runs into resentments, It has been said that 
“women turn a debate into an experience meeting,” and that “in 
every woman’s board there is a quarrel.” 

A woman working with an organization must learn these les- 
sons: To regard ideas, not persons; to charitably give her oppo- 
nent the same credit for sincerity which she claims for herself; 
to accept the defeat of the measure dear to her heart with absolute 
good nature; to give a generous support to the policy the majority 
adopt, exercising the rather selfish patience urged by the poet: 


‘“‘All things come round to him who will but wait.” 


The large associations of guilds and other societies give the op- 
portunity for broader contact which the woman needs. We here 
gather together the varieties of character, of occupation, etc. We 
have the free interchange of opinion, and here we ought to find the 
dominance of a high purpose, which wipes out offensive personal- 
ities and makes a true esprit de corps. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Scattered throughout the country districts of the New England 
States there are thousands of women who are anxious to make 
money, but who are unable to leave their homes. We frequently 
read their pathetic letters, in which they speak of their ability and 
willingness to work, if only they could find something to do; but 
they complain that all avenues are closed to them. Now in the 
large cities there are thousands of men who are anxious to have 
their wives and children spend the summer months in the country. 
These families do not wish to go to hotels or boarding houses; 
they cannot afford to patronize the fashionable summer resorts. 
What they want is to get “ way out into the country,” where they 
can dress as they please and do as they please without being 
bothered by the social laws and customs to which they must sub- 
mit during the rest of the year. They want a complete change, 
with perfect rest and freedom. All that they demand is pure air, 
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good, wholesome food, and plenty of room for the children’s play- 


ground. In short, just what they want is just what these shut-in 
country women can easily supply. Then why do they not turn 
their attention to this great opening—this opportunity for useful- 
ness and money-making? 

The business of keeping this class of summer boarders has not 
yet been overdone ; on the contrary, it is still in its infancy, and is, 
indeed, scarcely understood. Those who go into it need to remem- 
ber a few simple things, v7z.:_ That such boarders almost invari- 
ably demand an abundance of good sweet bread (brown as well as 
white) and butter, plenty of pure milk, fresh eggs, and a variety of 
vegetables, with berries and fruits in their season. All these things 
can be supplied at small cost in every well-conducted country 
home, and hence there is no trouble in making the business 
profitable. 

In most cases where country women have attempted to keep 
city boarders and failed, the difficulty has been that they have neg- 
lected these little things, and have worn themselves out making 
pies, cakes and puddings, which the boarders would gladly have 
dispensed with. The things that city people care most about are 
those which they cannot readily get in the city—the fresh, pure, 
unadulterated farm produets. It is safe to say that any woman of 
average strength and ability may, by taking into her home one or 
two families during the summer months, make a snug little sum of 
“ready money ’—that luxury to country women. Doubtless there 
are many women who would gladly undertake this kind of work, 
but they do not have an opportunity of knowing people who wish 
country board. Could not Goop HOUSEKEEPING open a “ channel 
of communication” between these country and city homes? It 
would be a great convenience to both parties, and would make an 
outing possible for some families that now stay at home simply 
because they do not know where to go. 

One thing more. Is there not danger, at the present day, of say- 
ing too much on the subject of women as wage-earners? Where it 
is necessary or wise for them to work, they surely ought not to 
hesitate for a minute. But among well.to-do women, whose whole 
time ought to be given to their homes—their husbands and their 
children—there is a growing restiessness and discontent, because 
the money-making fever has attacked them. They can afford to 
work for less than those who are obliged to support’ themselves, 
consequently they bring down the price paid for work in all de- 
partments, and what do they gain? They have a feeling of inde- 
pendence and satisfaction in the result of their exertions, but it is 
often at the expense of some needy sister, as well as of the comfort 
and enjoyment of their own family. ‘‘ Competition, competition!” 
is the desparing cry of thousands of workers. Is it right for the 
wives of wealthy men to make this competition greater ? 

MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Among the various letters waiting their turn is one from a Ver- 
mont correspondent, who asks : 

What are the papers devoted especially to women? Of course I 
know the Woman's Journal, which is always a welcome guest; 
but is there anything in just the same lines, or doing the same 
work? I read all the departments edited by women, in the papers 
which come in my way, and am proud of the women who are doing 
such good work, but I would like to know more about the papers 
edited by women alone. 

The Woman's Journal, Boston, leads, as the first and most im- 
portant, its chief interest being suffrage for women, with an inci- 
dental handling of other questions. The Union Signa/ of Chicago, 


the organ of the W. C. T. U., has and deserves its constantly | 


increasing circulation. Its specialty is, of course, temperance, butit 
includes all matters of any vital importance to women, seeking gen- 
eral, as well as special, education and elevation. The Woman's 
Tribune is an admirable little sheet, advocating suffrage, but with 
an open mind for all bearing upon general advancement. It is pub- 
lished in Beatrice, Neb., for six months of the year, and in Wash- 
ington the other six. Arkansas contributes its share in the Wo- 


man’s Chronicle, published at Little Rock, and full of interesting 
bits about women. The Woman’s Cycle, New York, the latest vent- 
ure in this field, is edited and published by women, and is the organ 
of the Women’s Clubs throughout the country. Its editor, Jenny 
June, is a practical journalist, and its publisher, Mrs. C. J. Haley, 
a successful New York business woman. These are only a portion 
of the special list of women’s publications, but it would be impos- 
sible to give the whole. Every paper of any standing has its 
woman’s department, and admirable work is being done in almost 
all of them. Even fashions are handled in a different manner than 
of old, and hygiene and common sense are allowed their word. In 
short, journalism, in its special application to women, is becoming 
more and more an educational force, and has a bright future 
before it. 


From Mrs. Owen, head of the Woman’s Exchange at Burling- 
ton, Vt., comes a letter, full of useful suggestions, and a list of 
several exchanges. Any correspondent who can supplement the 
one already given, will be most welcome. Mrs. Owen’s letter is 
given in full, and there cannot be too many of the same sort: 


DEAR MADAM :—Nothing could, I am sure, be more unjust than 
accusations of partiality and favoritism in the sale of goods by 


| Women’s Exchanges. It gives me much pleasure to testify to the 


opposite. Forsome time I have been a contributor of several Ex- 
changes, some of them more than a thousand miles from my Ver- 
mont home. Although entirely a stranger to every one connected 
with any of these societies, they have always received my work 
most kindly, sold it readily, and returned the money promptly. If 
favoritism had dictated their treatment of any, I would have suf- 
fered from it, being so far away and unknown; but I have often 
wondered at the welcome my goods received. When I began I 
knew only the address of the New York society, but, wishing to 


| try several places, made a list of the largest cities in the United 


States, and wrote letters to ‘‘ The Women’s Exchange ” in each of 
these cities, asking for the rules and regulations of the society. I 
was careful to enclose a stamp for reply, and to put my address on 
the outside of the envelope, thus insuring its return in case there 
was no such society. I received the replies as readily as if I had 
known the full addresses. Encouraged by this, and desiring to 
know more about Exchanges, I sent to smaller cities, and was sur- 
prised to find how many there were. In one case I found a far- 
away Exchange that had been in existence only three months, and 
with the book of rules came the query, “ How did you hear of us?” 
No doubt it was much marveled that the fame of the infant society 
had extended so far. The fact was, of course, I never had heard 
of them, but was trying todo so. I found that Exchanges had ex- 
isted, but were given up, in Indianapolis, Ind., Cleveland, O., and 
Detroit, Mich. The exact form of the titles assumed is slightly 
different with different societies. My experience is that “ Wo- 
men’s Exchange,” joined to the city and State, is all the address 
needed. ELLA SEAVER OWEN. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


A greeting from poor Louisville, just before the cyclone, comes 
next: 

You do not know, dear editor of ‘* Woman’s Work and Wages,” 
how we are all enjoying the newdepartment. “ What will she talk 
about next time?” we all say, and, whatever it is, we are always 
wishing it were longer and came oftener. I value Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING for many things, and now more than ever, because we 
can talk with you about all that we need and must have in our own 
field as women workers. 


From another comes a suggestion for the distant Dakota friend 
whose heart has been warmed by the many expressions of interest 
and good will, and the more substantial one of many fat packages 
of reading matter : 


DEAR Mrs. CAMPBELL :—I do not know as these suggestions 
will have any practical value, and, if they do not, please excuse 
me for taking your time. In reading Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
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which came to-day, I found in your department the “ shut-in so- 
ciety,” referred to, of a previous number, so I found the number 
and read it again. The lady speaks of “teaching if there were 
anybody to teach.” Could she not teach by the Chautauqua 
method? Of course it would require a little money for the start, 
for stamps, paper and envelopes, etc., and if the scholars were too 
straitened to buy books and pay tuition, too, there would be much 
more writing than by the Chautauqua method. Perhaps it is not 
at all feasible, but I thought I would suggest it. Another thing is 
fancy poultry; but it would take some little money for a start in 
that, and some knowledge of breeding poultry. Please excuse this 
trespass upon your time, if the letter is worthlesss. 
AMESBURY, MASS. HATTIE M. GUNNISON. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


The second annual meeting of the contributors to the Philadel- 
phia Exchange for Woman’s Work, shows that during the period 
covered by the report, $14,000 was paid to consignors of fancy and 
other salable articles, and of this amount $2,000 was for ordered 
work, The number of consignors, many of whom reside in distant 
cities, steadily increases. A balance of $370.10 remains from the 
year’s receipts. 

The 38th annual commencement of the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, took place on Thursday afternoon, the 13th 
of March, at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, in the presence 
of a large audience. Forty graduates received the degree of M. 
D. Of these, one was from England and one from Syria. This 
year’s class is the largest ever graduated from the college. 

Mrs. Caroline Edenborn has been appointed assistant factory 
inspector for Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks, Delaware and 
Chester counties, by Chief Inspector Martin, and has begun visit- 
ing commercial and manufacturing establishments of Philadelphia, 
where women and girls work. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett was earning a small salary as a 
school-teacher, down in Tennessee, when she began to write. It 
is said that the stamps with which her first story was sent to Peter- 
von's Magazine were earned by picking blackberries. Her early 
stories attracted little attention, until “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s ” 
made her famous. She is said to have an income of about $50,000 
a year, made up of the royalties paid en the play of “ Little Lord 


Fauntleroy,” and on the sale of her books, together with her edi- | 


torial salaries, and the like. The New York Ledger, alone, pays 
her $15,000 for a serial, and she gets $7,500 a year for editing a 
children’s department for a syndicate of newspapers.— Woman's 
Journal. 

Marriage in the new civilization will be made, not the refuge of 
women who are weak and dependent, but the glory of women who 
are gifted and strong. This can never be until women have been 
themselves made independent in purse and person by our marriage 
laws, and developed in intellect by the widest opportunities of 
culture.—Frances E. Willard. 


Dr. C. L. Haynes, a woman, has just been appointed assistant 
physician at the Western Lunatic Hospital, Staunton, Va. Vir- 
ginia is the roth State to place women physicians in hospitals for 
the insane. There are at present 16 hospitals so provided, em- 
ploying 20 lady physicians. In Massachusetts every such hospital 
is required by law to employ a woman as assistant physician. 

Miss Graser of Cincinnati supports herself by looking after | 
Ohio imports and receiving the goods of her patrons. She has 
been the custom-house broker and forwarder ever since the death 
of her father. Her card reads, “H. R. Graser, custom-house 
broker, Cincinnati.” This bright young lady goes about her work 


in a quiet, modest, serious way, and in person and endeavor isa 
living proof that a woman’s sphere is wherever duty calls her. 

Dr. Anna Shaw has resigned her position as superintendent of 
the Department of Franchise, wishing to devote herself to the 
work as national lecturer of the newly reunited Suffrage Associa- 
tion of the United States. Dr. Shaw has made a brilliant record | 
as a lecturer, and this outcome is a natural consequence of her 
early affiliations with the suffrage leaders. Mrs. Susan Fessenden 


of Malden, Mass., whose delightful speech on behalf of New Eng- 
land (in response to the addresses pf welcome at our Chicago 
National Convention) attracted so much interest, has been ap- | 


pointed superintendent of the Franchise Department, with Mrs. 
Zerelda Wallace as associate. Mrs. Fessenden is one of the 
ablest and most womanly women in the white-ribbon ranks.— 
Union Signal. 

Just now enameled jewelry is in great demand, and a leading 
New York dealer says: “ There are very few enamelers—that is, 
high art enamelers—to be secured in this city, and, strange as it 
may seem—and yet why should it be strange ?—one of the best, if 
not the very best, is a woman. She will not work for less than 
$100 a week, and she has no trouble in finding constant employ- 
ment at that figure. She is a splendid colorist, and is full of sug- 
gestions as to designs. Women of such special capacities are 
always in demand.” 

Madame Tshebrikova, a gifted literary Russian, in no way as- 
sociated with the Nihilists, has addressed an expostulatory letter 
to the Czar, concerning wrongs inflicted upon political prisoners. 


| A copy of the letter was also left with each of the ministers. Of 


course the brave lady has been arrested, and will probably be 
dealt with severely, but her protest will the speedier bring about a 
change, and she will not have lived and suffered in vain. The 
letter of this patriot is a magnificent appeal for human freedom. 

A memorial window, in honor of Miss Mary P. Hawkey, has 
just been placed in the library of Columbia College. In 1887 Miss 
Hawley completed the full academic course and was awarded the 
college degree, a triumph never before achieved by a woman. She 
was a brilliant scholar, ambitious as well as gifted, and great ex- 
pectations were entertained for her future. She received hundreds 
of flattering offers from Western and Southern schools for general 
and special teaching, all of which were declined on account of ill- 
health. Her death occurred in less than a year from the time of 
her graduation. The window, which consists of two panes of 
glass 17 by 3% feet, was made in the Munich School of Art. The 
design represeuts a group of three figures. A student reaching 
out to grasp a chaplet extended by Science, is restrained by the 
beckoning hand of an angel. 

Cardinal Manning, whose work among the laborers in the recent 
London dock strikes is remembered, has been giving attention to 
the condition of working women in London. He says: “I think 
the time has come for strenuous and proper efforts to be made to 
protect the working women, and to insure to them equal fairness 
in the matter of their hours of work and their wages, as the men 
now obtain. The time is, perhaps, not far off when the sight of 
young, ill-fed girls, acquiring permanent injuries through long 
hours of toil, breaking their backs bending over machinery in ill- 
ventilated rooms, will be regarded as an act of barbarity, and will 
be punished as such.” 


In one of her morning lectures in March, Mrs. Annie Jenness 
Miller referred to the alarming viciousness of fashionable women. 
“ The increase of the morphine mania,” she said, “ may well fill us 
with shame for the folly and weakness of our sex, and should mod- 
erate our boast about the progress and enlightenment of the age. 
Culture is of little value if it permits its votaries to fall victims toa 
degrading vice, which reduces them to the level of the most ignor- 
ant crone that ever sought refuge from poverty and care in gin, and 
who in the destitution of creature comfort has plausible excuse for 
her infirmity. The medica! men are to some extent responsible 
for this pernicious practice by too indiscriminately prescribing 
morphine injections.” 

Miss Helen Farrand, an American young lady, is now in attend- 
ance upon iectures in the University of Leipzig, Germany. Her 
home is in Port Huron, Mich. She is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, and highly accomplished in the German language and 
literature. For several years Miss Farrand has been principal of 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall’s Classical School for Girls in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The Ladies’ Rifle Club in Bermuda has nearly 70 members. The 
Governor’s wife is the president, and is herself no mean per- 
former with the rifle. So much enthusiasm has been aroused by 
the monthly prize contests that people have established private 
ranges, and it is as common to see young ladies start out to a 
garden party with their rifles as with tennis rackets. In these 
days of frequent outrages on women, it is an excellent thing for 
women to learn how to shoot. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


IN THE LAUNDRY. 
How To WasH COLORED DRESSES. 


T is a most trying experience when dresses which have been 
made of materials “ warranted to wash” come back from the 
hands of the laundress with all their beauty gone, and their 
pretty color faded. Such a mischance is almost enough to 

make economical folks say that they will never wear colored prints 
and muslins again. Yet dresses of this sort are so fresh and so be- 
coming, they are also (when the difficulty connected with “getting 
them up” has been satisfactorily disposed of) so lasting and inex- 
pensive, that it is not likely that those who have a liking for simple 
and charming costumes will be able to withstand the temptation to 
procure them. Repeatedly these people will say to themselves 
that “printed dresses are very charming,” and then add, with a sigh, 
“if only they were not so soon dirty, and if they did not spoil so 
easily, and cost so much to wash.” Yet the probability is that 
again and again these cogitations will end with the purchase of 
the printed fabrics referred to, anda repetition of the disappoint- 
ment connected with their renovation. 

If people who have so great a liking for printed fabrics could but 
manage to wash their prints at home, how easy it would be to in- 
dulge in them, and how becoming and inexpensive would be their 
attire from this time forth! It is the professional laundress who 
ruins prints. She does not destroy them out of malice; she is 
a very well-meaning individual; and if she had plenty of time to 
bestow upon them, she could doubtless make them look much 
more satisfactory than the amateur laundress can possibly do. 
But she is a busy woman; she has piles of clothes to wash and 
send to their respective owners before the end of the week, and 
has neither time nor patience to spend upon what she calls “‘ fiddle- 
faddling ” overa print dress here and there. Consequently, she 
puts the dress into the first lather which is convenient for the pur- 
pose, never stopping to think whether or not the said lather con- 
tains soda or bleaching powder. When the dress is rinsed she 
hangs it out at once, if there is room on the lines; but if there is 
not, she leaves it lying in the basket until] there is room. Yet 
every minute that it lies there the beauty and brightness are 
going from it, and that process of deterioration is being accom- 
plished which will shortly bring a look of annoyance and vexation 
to the countenance of the owner of the garment. 

The laundress was quite right in her conculusion, however; to 
wash colored prints and muslins there must be “ fiddle-faddling ; ” 
indeed, fiddle-faddling is required more than hard work in opera- 
tions of this sort. For one thing, the operator ought not to com- 


mence proceedings unless she feels that she has leisure to | : : : 
| well is to experiment upon it; and really prudent people would 


complete her task. Nothing spoils colored fabrics so much as to 
begin them and then to let them remain, waiting for a convenient 
season to be finished. After being once wetted they should be 
rinsed and dried as quickly as possible, otherwise the colors will 
run. Every thing that is hot should be avoided for them also; they 
should not be washed in hot water, they should never be boiled 
(of course), they should never be dipped into hot starch after they 
are dry, they should not be ironed with a hot iron, and they should 
be hung to dry not in the sun, but inthe shade. A shady day, when 
there is a light breeze, zs the deau zdeal of a day for drying colored 
goods. Here it is that our friend, the laundress, so frequently fails. 
She cannot “ pick and choose” her time, and picking and choosing 
is part of the fiddle-faddling which makes this work a success. 
Heat, however, is not the only thing we have to be afraid of 
when washing prints. Soda is to be avoided with scrupulous care, 
and so, also, must. be those chemical compounds which cleanse 
such goods so quickly that they carry away more than the dirt. 
Wash the prints, therefore, quickly and well in two soapy waters, 
and do not rub the soap upon them; then rinse them well in clear, 
cold water. When the colors are very delicate, experienced 
individuals like to put something into the rinsing water to keep 
them from running. It is very usual to put several handfuls of 
salt into the rinsing water for this purpose, and it certainly 
achieves its end; the disadvantage is that when salt is used the 
dress soon becomes soft, especially in damp weather. Alum, 
vinegar, ammonia, black pepper, and ox-gal!, are all used for 
brightening the colors of washing materials. The latter-named 
substance is, perhaps, as well known as any, and it undoubtedly 
proves effectual—at least for atime. Very often it has been found 


| that the garment soon becomes dingy after it has been used. 


Yet when all is said and done, these various “ aids” are, or should 
be, superfluous. If the print or cambric is of fairly good quality, 
if it has been washed quickly in cool water without a suspicion of 


| soda and rinsed inclear, cold water, it will come from the wash 


looking lovely, especially if it has been hung in the shade to dry, 
and ironed carefully. 

When colors are very delicate, fabrics are often washed in bran 
and water instead of soap and water. The South Kensington 
people strongly recommend bran because, they say, it is safer than 
soap. The way to use it is to pour half a gallon of boiling water 
upon half a pound of bran, let it stand for some hours, then strain 
it, and use it lukewarm without soap, remembering to turn the 
dress inside out before washing, and to dab it up and down and 
squeeze it to get out the dirt, and to avoid rubbing. Colored 
dresses should always be hung to dry with the inside outwards. If 
they are to be kept in good condition, they should not be allowed 
to get very dirty before being washed. 

It has already been said that colored dresses should be ironed 
with a cool iron. It may be added that it is much easier 
to iron the skirts of dresses if a narrow board is provided, 
made narrower at one end, over which the skirts can be hung, 
so that they can be laid single, and turned round and round 
as they are ironed. This board may rest on trestles, or even on 
the top of the backs of two kitchea chairs which have weights on 
the seats to keep them steady. The board must be covered with 
thick flannel, over which a clean, coarse sheet should be pinned, 
as an ordinary ironing-board would be. Ironing colored dresses 
is a very much easier business when a board of this sort is avail- 
able. The thickest part of dresses—such as the gathers, sleeves, 
and waistbands—should be ironed first. The dresses should also 
be ironed on the wrong side first, and finished on the right side. 
Muslins look better when they are ironed twice in different di- 
rections. Skill in work of this sort, however, can only be gained 
by practice. The way to learn to iron is to iron. 

It may be added that washing materials are much more likely to 
stand the wash if they are wisely chosen when new. Of late 
years there have been so many improvements made in the arts of 
mixing colors and printing calico, that it is now safe to buy colors 


| which used to fade very speedily. Yet still we have to say that 
| lilac wears and washes best, and that blue, mauve, green, and 


black need to be bought with caution. Some pinks wash very well. 


| Authorities tell us that printed material is likely to wear well if the 


impression is marked well on the wrong side of the fabric. The 
safest way, however, of ascertaining whether or not print will wash 


never be content to buy a dress until they had tried what it was 
worth by passing a small piece through the wash-tub. 

There are other fabrics besides prints and muslins which can be 
very satisfactorily washed if a little pains be bestowed upon them, 
although they do not strictly come under the name of washing 
fabrics. Amongst these may be mentioned merino, llama and 
serge, alpaca, mohair, linsey, etc. Goods of this description 
should invariably be picked to pieces before they are washed. 
The way to cleanse them is to put the breadths one at a time 
into a strong lather (lukewarm) and press it against the sides of 
the vessel or pass it through the hands till it is free from dirt, but 
refrain from rubbing it unless this is absolutely necessary. When 
clean it should be rinsed in another thin lather, squeezed, not 
wrung, as dry as may be, and ironed on the wrong side before it is 
quite dry. If the fabric thus washed be black, a little ammonia 
should be put into the rinsing water with it, and this will greatly 
improve it. But ammonia should not be used for anything but 
black.—PAyllis Browne in Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

To CLEAN SILK. 

The garment must be first ripped and brushed. Spread on a 
flat board an old blanket covered with an old sheet ; then sponge 
the silk on both sides, rubbing any dirty spots particularly with this 
mixture: one-half cup of gall, one-half cup of ammonia, and one- 
half pint of tepid soft water. Roll the silk on a stick—an old broom 
handle will do—being careful that no wrinkles are left on it. Let 
it dry without ironing. Woolen goods may be treated in the same 
manner.—Lonaon Housekceper. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


“The Cook,” Merchantville, Camden Co., N. J., is respectfully 
referred to the above announcement.— Editor of Goop House- 
KEEPING. 

HOW ARE THEY MADE? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING give the ex- 
act method of making paté shells for oysters, chicken, etc.? It is 
at present such a favorite for six o’clock teas that I am sure many 
others will be glad to know how they are shaped. A.C. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


SOFT MOLASSES CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will “N. A. W.,” of Jersey City Heights, please try the follow- 
ing for “soft molasses cake,” and report: One cupful of sugar, 
two-thirds of a cupful of butter, one cupful of sour cream, one cup- 
ful of New Orleans molasses, three eggs, the grated rind of a 
lemon, and one and a third teaspoonfuls of soda. If sour milk is 
used instead of cream, use a whole cupful of butter. This cake 
can be flavored to suit, also fruit added, but in all cases it must 
not be turned out of the pan until nearly cold. S. F. G. 

NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 


WHAT WILL DO IT? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will any of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S readers tell me what will 
remove varnish from walnut furniture? Through ignorance, a 
handsome set of black walnut was varnished to hide scratches, so 
that it looks like cheap painted, grained wood. A friend would 
hardly believe, until she actually examined inside and outside care- 
fully, that the wardrobe was genuine walnut. Would a bath of 
washing soda, quickly applied and carefully washed off, injure the 
appearance of the wood? I had read in a former issue that kero- 
sene would renew the beauty of walnut, and had thought it might 
be applied after the objectionable varnish was removed. ‘ M.” 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


MOLASSES SPONGE CAKE AND PICKLED CABBAGE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to the request of “ N. A. W.,” in your last issue, I sub- 
mit my recipe for molasses sponge cake: One cupful of molasses, 


Good HouUSEKEEPING. 


salt to a quart of meal is enough). Stir briskly, while it boils, for 
| five minutes; then set on back part of stove, cover closely and let 
it cook thus very slowly for halfan hour. This is less trouble than 
the method of stirring until done, and is even better in quality. A 
slight greasing « ° the kettle before using will greatly facilitate the 
washing process, usually so much dreaded. 


NEw Douctass, ILL. 
THOSE FRUIT PIES AGAIN. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Not until reading “ B. M. C.’s” advice in regard to retaining the 
juice in fruit pies, had it occurred to me that my own method was 
so valuable, owing to its simplicity; and, for the benefit of those 
who apply strips of damp cloth to the edge of their pies, I will 
give directions which, if followed, will prove infalliable: In the 
first place, do not roll the crust too thin (one cause of juice exud- 
ing); do not grease nor flour the pans, and see that no air remains 
under either crust (another cause of an overflowing pie). Place the 
fruit in the crust before adding sugar, and pour the sugar (granu- 
lated) in the center of the pie; press down smoothly, but do not 
mix. Do not let one drop of sugar or juice touch the edge of the 
crust. This is the most common cause of juice exuding from pies. 
It is best to dip the sugar with a cup instead of a spoon, as one 
dip is sufficient, and no danger of spilling. Keep your fingers free 
from sugar before moistening the edge; if not, the juice will find 
its way out. When the top crust is added, press firmly all around 
and cut with a sharp knife; turn the edge of the crust up so that 
it will not touch the flat edge of the pan, but stand erect or fall 
toward the center. The above rules cause no extra time to follow, 
and those who do so will never have a single pie open at the edge— 
or at least I have never. NAOMI HOLLAND. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 

Aella Greene has just given to the reading public, from the 
press of Clark W. Bryan & Co., his first novel, “* John Peters,” in 
a tasty, square, cloth-bound volume of 227 pages. There will be 
general interest among those who have been familiar with Mr. 
Greene’s verse for the many years which have surely and steadily 
added to his fame as a poet, in this new venture into the realm of 
prose. The scene of the novel is rural New England—the same 
New England which the author has touched and treated with so 
much strength and pathos in many of his poems—and the lessons 
of an earnest, frank, religious manhood—religious in its best sense 
—which he has so often inculcated in his rhymes, find here a 
forcible repetition. Mr. Greene writes of a region and of men and 
things whose traits, foibles and sturdy virtues he intimately un- 
derstands ; he writes with an uncompromising hatred of sham and 
pretense, cant and hypocrisy; his characters are strongly indi- 


one egg beaten very light, one teaspoonful of soda in one-half cupful 
of water, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two cupfuls of sifted 
flour. Mix in given order and bake in shallow tins. 

If “ N. A. W.” will cut the upper crust for her fruit pies a little 
larger than the plate and tuck the edge under the lower crust all 


edges of the pies. If it still runs over at the top, the pie is too full 


to obviate this same difficulty. 


pare sweet pickled cabbage ? Mrs. F. E. O. 


ROSLINDALE, MAss. > 


JOHNNY-CAKE AND MUSH. 
£duor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If not too late to answer, please say to “A. M.S.” that if she 
will make her Johnny-cake with éoz/ing water, it will not taste like 
“chicken food.” Pour on the meal, to which has been added a 
little salt, boiling water to make a stiff dough. Thin with a little 
cold water, and bake on hot griddles, greased just enough to pre- 
vent sticking. 

To make mush, have as mueh water in a kettle as you would 
have quantity of mush. When it boils, stir sifted meal in slowly 
until it thickens to nearly the desired consistency; having put in 
salt to taste as you begun to stir in the meal (a level teaspoonful of 


round, before pressing them together in the usual way with thumb 
and fork, she will not be troubled by the juice escaping at the | 


or the vents for steam insufficient. It is a good plan to put most | 
of the sugar employed in apple and other fruit pies under the fruit, | 


May I ask some good housekeeper who sees this, how to pre- 


vidualized, the dialogue characteristic, and the scenes tersely 
sketched. The book may be ordered through the trade, or of the 
author, whose address is Springfield, Mass. 


“Fruits and How to Use them,” by Hester M. Poole, a valued 
contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, is the title of a handsome 
| cloth-bound volume of 242 pages, published by Fowler & Wells of 
| New York. Itisacompilation of a great number of recipes for 
all varieties of fruit known to American readers, and will be found 
| very convenient and very helpful, covering as it does a department 
generally quite neglected in advice to cooks and housewives. The 
introduction contains a forcible advocacy of the more general use 
of fruits as an article of diet, and its arguments are simply un- 
answerable. Inspired by its enthusiastic teachings, and guided by 
| the instructions in the body of the book, the housewife will never 
find herself “‘at her wits’ ends ” to prepare a tempting dish. 


The American Humane Education Society, 19 Milk street, 
Boston, have reprinted for popular distribution an English publi- 
cation, “ Black Beauty, His Grooms and Companions.” It pur- 
ports to be an autobiography of a horse, and its object is to in- 
spire kindness and consideration for “the noble animal.” Presi- 
dent Angell calls it “the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the horse,” and 
solicits contributions to aid in its wide circulation. The book is 
well written, and in its unique narrative contains many a sensi- 
ble suggestion. It will be sent by mail for 20 cents from the office 


of the society. 
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QureT Hours Quick W1TTED 


Fok THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A | 


LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


247.—TREES IN RHYME. 


Since several readers of this department have kindly come for- 


ward with the results of their “thoughtful guessing,” “ Trees in 


Rhyme ” can go out into the world in these pages with its “ better 


half "—the answers; and the variety of views given can but prove 
entertaining and instructive reading. No prize was offered for 
solutions, as the puzzle was not original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
From among the lists of answers furnished, as fair a representative 
as possible of all has been selected for publication, and is given 
in italics below. This solution was supplied by Cora S. Harrison, 
Davenport, Ia., Emma B. Hobart, New York city, Mary N. Robin- 
son, Lancaster, Pa., and “ E.” (the full name and address of this 
contributor has been mislaid), all of the four lists being worded 
precisely alike. Here are the questions and answers : 


OTHER COMPLETE LIsTs. 


The list sent by Aloysia M. Welch, Albany, N. Y., differs from 
the interpretations just given, in these particulars : 

2. Hop-vine or Caper-tree. 12. Cypress or Pine. 14. Scrub-oak. 
15. Aspen. 21. Apple. 22. Hazel. 25. Man-go. 32. Tiller-tree. 
34. Tallow-tree or Snow-ball. 37. Smoke-tree or Maid o’ the Mist. 
40. The Trunk. 

William H. Cobb, Newton Center, Mass., sends a list that differs 
from those already given, to this extent: 

2. Ma-ple (May pole). 14. Cedar (seeder). 
Fever. 19. Fig. 21. Banyan. 23. Russet. 24. Dragon. 26. Screw- 
pine. 27. Bread-fruit. 31. Poke. 34. Oaks (English hoax). 35. Com- 
pass-timber. 40. Go-pher. 47. Cash-ew. 

And Mrs. E. Hows, Brooklyn, N. Y., renders some of the num- 
bers this way : 


7. Myr-tle. 


15. Walking-leaf. 16. 


13. Mountain (mounting) ash. 
or Mahogany. 23. Copper-beech. 24. Service-tree. 
26. Ivy. 28. Crab. 29. Currant. 34. Bread tree. 
tralian Battle-tree, or Castor-oil tree. 40. Box. 
Goose-berry. 46. Oak (coffin). 47. Cocoanut. 


A list that comes from Providence, R. I., sent by Mariana M. 
Tallman “and others,” has these different renderings : 

13. Axle-tree (excel). 19. A-loe. 
green. 25. Plantin or Low. 
28. Birch. <9. Cherry. 
35- Norway Pine. 
brella. 


Mrs. G. W. Morse, Newtonville, Mass., “ guesses ” that some of 
the answers should read this way : 


1. Mahogany. 6. Dock. 10. Willow. 13. Pear. 
Scrambling Poplar. 18. Plum. 22. Cinnamon. 
24. Cherry (cheery). 25. Lance-wood. 
29. Gooseberry. 31. Slow tree. 
43. Cashew. 46. Box-wood. 


And Mrs. Elizabeth Thurston, Norwich, Ct., expresses her 
views, as to some of the numbers, after this fashion : 


1. Christmas. 2. Pear. 3. Sea Holly. 5. Olive. 6. Oak and Teak. 
7- Wax Palm. 8. Peach. 13. Tree of Knowledge. 14. Neede Furze. 
15. Papaw. 18. Tree of Heaven. 19. Barren tree. 20. Tree of Life. 
23. Juniper. 24. Nursery. 25. Dragon. .28. Shad-dock. 29. Sour- 
Sop. 30. Larch. 31. Fan-palm. 34. Trees that decay. 35. Norway 
Spruce, or every tree. 36. Bay-tree. 37. Invisible tree. 38. Sapling. 
40. Man-go. 43. Leaves from the Tree of Life. 45. Willow. 48. Shade 
tree. 49. Evergreen. 


22. Red-wood 
25. Cannon-ball. 
35. Larch. 36. Aus- 

43. Silver-fir. 45. 


16. Upas. 


20. Cedar. 23. Plum. 24. Ever- 
26. Snake-wood. 27. Hem-lock or Soap. 
31. Drag-on. 33. Everlasting or Yew (you). 


37- Ebony. 40. Horse-chestnut. 46. Upas. 48. Um- 


14. Plantin. 15. 
23. Purple-wood. 
27. Button-wood. 28. Bamboo. 
34. Yew. 35. Iron-wood. 38. Alder. 


INCOMPLETE LIsTs. 


Lists wanting from four to ten answers to make them complete 
(they are good otherwise), have been received from Miss Sarah 
J. Blanchard, Salem, Mass., F. L. Bachelder, Malden, Mass., 
Carrie G. Burlingame, Earlville, Ill., Mrs. J. E. Wright, Baraboo, 
Wis., E. R. Gardenier, Valatie, N. Y., Cornelia M. White, Whately, 
Mass., Mrs. W. G. Wood, Chicago, Ill.,and W. H. Danforth, M. D., 
Worcester, Mass. A list without any signature comes from New 
Haven, Ct. 


A Sample of Several Letters Received. 


1. What’s the social tree, Pear, Tea. 
2. And the dancing tree, Flop. 
3. And the tree that is nearest the sea? Beech. 
re The dandiest tree, Spruce. 
5. And the kissable tree, Tu-lip, Yew. 
6. And the tree where ships may be? Bay. 
7. What’s the tell-tale tree, Peach. 
8. And the traitor’s tree, Judas. 
9. And the tree that is warmest clad? Fir. 
Io. The languishing tree, Pine. 
1. The chronologist’s tree, Date. 
12. And the tree that makes one sad? Weeping-willow. 
13. What’s the emubous tree, Levy. 
14. The industrious tree, Spindle-tree. 
15. And the tree that never will stand still ? Caper. 
16. The unhealthiest tree, Syc-a-more. 
17. The Egyptian plague tree, Locust. 
18. And the tree neither up nor down hill ? Plane. 
19. The contemptible tree, Medlar. {go Paim. 
20. The most yielding tree, india Rubber, Sa- 
21. And the tree that bears a curse? Fig, Dam-son. 
22. The reddish-brown tree, Chestnut. 
* The reddish-blue tree, Lilac. 
24. And the tree like an Irish nurse ? Honeysuckle. 
25. What is the tree, 
That makes each townsman flee, Cit-ron. 
26. And what round itself doth entwine? Woodbine. 
27. What’s the housewife’s tree, Broom. 
28. And the fisherman’s tree ? Bass-wood. 
29. What by cockneys is turned into wine ? Vine. 
30. What’s the tree that got up, Rose. 
31. And the tree that was lazy, Satin-wood, Aloe. 
32. And the tree that guides ships to go forth ? (A )elm. 
33- The tree that’s immortal, Arbor Vite. 
34- The trees that are not, Dye-woods. 
35- And the tree whose wood faces the north ? Southern-wood. 
36. The tree in a bottle, Cork. | 
37: The tree in a fog, Smoke-tree, Haze-l. | 
38. And what each must become ere he’s old? Elder. 
39. The tree of the people, Popular. 
40. The traveler’s tree, Wayfaring-tree. 
41. And the sad tree which school-masters hold ? Birch. 
42. What’s the tree that has passed through the fiery 
heat, Ash. 
43- That half given to doctors when ill? Coffee. 
44- The tree that we offer to friends when we meet, Pa/m. 
45- And the tree we may use as a quill ? As-pen. 
46. What’s the tree that in death will benight you, Dead/ly-nightshade 
47- And the tree your wants will supply ? Breadfruit. 
48. And the tree that in travel invites you, O-range. 
And the tree that forbids you to die? O-live. 


Our numerous household have, during the last week, wholly dis- 
carded that variable and ever-fascinating subject, the weather, for a dis- 
cussion of “‘trees.”” Agitated members were to be seen at any hour, 
strolling aimlessly about the halls, with copies of Goop HousEKEEPING 
clasped to their breasts, and abstractedly murmuring, “ Pine, juniper, 
laburnum, larch,” etc. Even our staidest and eldest, individuals not 
given to the frivolous diversions of puzzle-solving, caught the fever. 
The tree puzzle was the fad of the hour. Casual callers recoiled in dis- 
may from the universal shout which greets them, of, *‘ ‘ What’s the tree 
that will never stand still?’” But one versatile youth, equal to the oc- 
casion, promptly replied: “‘ Tree-toad.”” Joyous shouts of, “I have it— 
coffee !”’ and, ‘‘ Hurrah, scrub-oak!”’ have rent the silent midnight air, 
to the amazement of the rudely awaketted. Had we not been sure that 
the answers were all to be legitimate, orthodox trees, we would have 
found a fertile field of relief in whipple-tree, saddle tree, cross-tree, and 
our as yet unmitigated uncertainty over the townsman’s universal terror 
would have ceased could we have replied, ‘‘ coun-try,” ‘regis-try.”” We 
await with what patience we may the brighter suggestions of keener 


minds. M. M. T. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MAY 10, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEkkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HousEKz#eEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousrKeRPiNG to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—Ali contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


TAat—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 


date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

Thai—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 


PIVE YEARS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


With this number, Goop HOUSEKEEPING commences its Elev- 
enth Volume and Sixth Year of publication. Its initial numbers, 
five years ago, were issued with some misgivings as to the recep- 
tion they would have at the hands of an always publication over- 
ridden public. But its moments of doubt were soon followed by 
those of confidence for the future, by the gratifying assurance so 
promptly afforded of a cordial and wide-spread welcome gener- 
ously given to the enterprise. 


Goop HouSsEKEEPING goes largely to all sections of our country, 
into all lands, to the ends of the earth, so to speak, and has made 
sure and steady increase in substantial returns for its efforts 
“Tn the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household,” and in the 
receipt of a wealth of commendation from its readers and the press 
of the day, of untold encouraging moment and value. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING appears Fortnightly, going out to its 
constituency with each issue with an abiding faith that the 
world was being made better for the establishment and con- 
tinuance of such a publication as it has been and is—without a 


successful duplicate and unrivaled in kind, character and helpful 
results. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING turns its fifth-year corner with an in- 
creased degree of faith in and an enlarged purpose for its future 
conduct, the aim always being to get the best and give the best, 
having in mind, both in the getting and giving, the obvious fact 
that the best is the cheapest and most valuable, most durable and 
abiding. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, after five years preparation of its Fort- 
nightly Table of Contents, finds much satisfaction in the assurance 
had from its guests that it has never invited them toa poor or 
mediocre repast. The best that the active minds and warm hearts 
of its army of contributors could furnish has been served in many, 
varied and attractive ways, and in a manner to benefit, amuse and 
instruct. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING contemplates for the future, more than 
ever before, a dainty richfulness, charming cheerfulness and happy 
helpfulness. The best minds of our American womenare actively 
and warmly engaged in its service, affording ample assurance 
to its readers that its larder was never more full and overflowing 
with good things, and its capacities and capabilities for making 
the most of these never more abundant than now. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Maria B. H. Hazen’s illustrated poem on the first page, “ Haw- 
thorne Time,” bears in its rhythmic lines “ the hum of the bee and 
the robin’s song.” Other original verse includes Irene Putnam’s 
pathetic picture of “ Patience,” Mrs. E. C. Whitney's noble poem 
on “ Home,” Carlotta Perry’s “ Woman or Poet?” Persis E. Dar- 
row’s dialect picture of the time “ When My Wee Bairnie’s a 
Man,” and Mary Clark Huntington’s seasonable versification of 
“ The Gladdest Time,” with the usual variety of selections. 

“ Decorative Fashions and Fancies,” by Mrs. M. E. Kenney, 
treats of Draperies, and will be welcomed by many a reader who 


will find in it just the suggestion for which they have sought in 
vain. 


postage, tn case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
save keeping “ until calird for.” 


Greta Barclay, under “ French Culinary Names,” gives a vocab- 
ulary which non-French-speaking persons will highly prize. A 
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few spare moments now and then spent in its perusal will make 
the most Frenchy menu plain to the average American. 

Those who love the flower-laden breath of spring will find inspi- 
ration in Miss Parloa’s paper on “ Nasturtiums ;” 
field, touching a variety of buds and blooms, is Ada Marie Peck’s 


“ Beauties of the Garden.” 


“Afternoon Tea,” by Anna Sawyer, gives suggestions and in- | 


structions regarding this mode of entertainment, so well suited to 
all times and seasons. 


In “ Thrifty Jane's Lounging,” Agnes B. Ormsbee depicts pleas- | 


antly the triumph of a true economist. 

Rachel Macy’s “Quaker Housekeeping ” has the usual number 
of helpful recipes, those given relating principally to “Sick-room 
Comforts and Conveniences.” 

Edward Atkinson inquires for “A Bread-Raiser,” and relates 
some interesting experiences with one. 

“A Pantry Emergency Shelf,” by Martha B. Tausig, puts in a 
more complete form what many a housekeeper crudely practices. 

Judith Sunshine shows in her sketch “At Other People’s Con- 
venience,” how a little consideration would save great annoyance 
and vexation. 

Mrs. Campbell’s department has a variety of observations and 
suggestions, while the other departments of the number teem with 
interesting things, original and selected. 

It is a good number, with the flavor of the sweet spring-time 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
From a plethoric portfolio of similar communications, the 


following are taken at random and are representative of the tone 
and temper of all the others: 


From Winsted, Ct. : 

My wife would go without her spring bonnet before she would give 
up Goop HousEKEEPING. 
From Narcoossee, Fla.: 

Piease send me GoopD HOUSEKEEPING for another year, for which I 
enclose check. I should be very sorry to see my table without it, for I 
consider it invaluable tomy usband. 

From Chicago: 

I take great pleasure in handing you herewith my draft, No. 428,383, 
for $2.50, the amount of my bill for 1890 subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING, which has always interested me exceedingly, and I never fail 
to find something new and valuable in its columns. 


From Pomeroy, O.: 

Enclosed please find check for $2.50. Praise and thanks for your 
magazine are, doubtless, an old story to you, but I am too truly grate- 
ful for the help and instruction I have gained from it to allow my 
letter to go withouta word. Iama-very inexperienced housekeeper, 


and its pages have solved manyadark problem for me. And when, | 
three weeks ago, I had my feelings so exactly worded for me in “ Mid- | 


night Musings,”’ I felt that I ought to find time to say so. 
From Providence, R. 1.: 

Goop HousrKEEPING is absolutely indispensable to the housekeeper. 
From Auburn, N. Y.: 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING grows more and more a necessity to us. Every 
number is eagerly watched for and thoroughly read and enjoyed. We 
could not now do without it. Every housekeeper should take it. 

From Montreal, Canada: 

I have taken Goop I1oUSEKEEPING from the first, and it has always 

given me renewed pleasure as well as precious information. 


Goop HousEKEEPING well keeps up its character as one of the most 
useful and helpful, as well as discriminatingly edited journals published 
devoted to the problems of home life and the culinary art. With the 
130th issue it completes its fifth year of life. We feel sure the heartfelt 
wish that its days may be long in the land will find general expression 
among the large circle of housewives who have received so much benefit 
from its bright pages.—American Artisan, Chicago. 


and in the same | 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


‘““MISTRESS AND MAID.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

With a few deft pen strokes Mr. Bellamy presents us a picture 
of the domestic wheel revolving noiselessly and with uniformity. 
Hitherto it has moved with fits and starts, or become clogged and 
refused to turn; but touched with that great lubricator, codperation, 
presto, change! No creaking, no jarring, no hitches in the house- 
hold, but instead, calmness, placidity, domestic bliss, Utopia! A 
| woman with a temper will be unheard of; there will be no provoca- 
tion to show it, and even if anger did rise there would be no pa- 
tient scape-goat, in the shape of a “troublesome servant,” to bear 
the blame; then with the perfect digestion arising from codperative 
food, the husband will be as good-natured as was the primitive man 
before Eve came to spoil his stomach with “such cooking.” But 
when the housekeeper is a thing of the past, into what will she be 
merged? Wifehood and motherhood alone will not satisfy the ac- 
tive brain and busy hands of the woman of this century—and as 
there is a possibility that the future may be provided with a great 
coéperative wet-nurse, and that many of the simple economies and 
little industries of the home would be no longer demanded by ne- 
cessity, the surplus energies would naturally be turned in other di- 
rections. While astronomers, mathematicians, botanists, geolo- 
gists, artists and authors would be welcomed, what of the women 
who have neither taste nor inclination for abstruse studies and scien- 
tific research, nor are possessed of accomplishments save that great- 
| estand most charming of all—being good housekeepers? It would 

be very sad if, for want of other occupation, they should fall into 

the pernicious habit of gadding—of liking to see the “ wheel go 
| round” in other people’s homes. With every revolution of this 
proposed gigantic domestic motive power, many important things 
would be lost sight of—most of all, the home in its truest sense, its 
individuality and its privacy. 

It would almost seem that there was nothing left to say upon the 
| old, old subject of mistress and maid, a vexed question since the 
| time of Sarah and Hagar—a question which Mr. Bellamy gallantly 

suggests is kept open by impecunious “ literary ladies ” as a source 
| of revenue (?) but what little there is to say is in favor of the maid. 

As arule a good mistress makes a good domestic, and the much 

needed reform should begin in the nursery and school-room. 
| Training schools for mistresses are just as necessary as those for 

servants. In the first place the future mistress should be taught 
| courtesy, consideration, and obedience—as Cyrus, king of Persia, 
was taught “to obey that he might know how to command ”—then 
there should be a perfect knowledge of the best manner of per- 
forming the services required. One-half of.the difficulty with 
American household service lies in the fact that the majority of 
mistresses do not know how to direct their domestic affairs—they 
know what they wonld like the result to be, but they do not know 
how it should be brought about. Imagine an army led by a 
general who, however full of warlike ardor and ambition for victory, 
was entirely ignorant of military tactics—what an ignominous de- 
feat would take place! The campaign of housekeeping is a formid- 
able undertaking; the commander, according to her ignorance or 
knowledge, may fall into the enemy’s hands or the enemy into hers; 
| therefore let the daughters of the land be taught housework; not 

as if it were a degrading makeshift which they might some time be 
_ unfortunate enough to have to put in practice, but as if it were a 
fine art and the most graceful accomplishment of which they could 
become possessed. 

There is a fallacious theory sometimes accepted by our young 
women that a romantic young husband is indifferent to creature 
comforts, that if there is opposite him a charming vision of grace 
and beauty in a delicate morning gown and “ dainty finger-tips ” it 
will be immaterial about the quality of the coffee, the toughness of 
the steak or the indigestibility of the rolls. Instead, man is a de- 
cidedly terrestrial being, he likes to be comfortable and well-fed— 
indeed he must be if he is to be in any degree a success—for not 
only is the “road to a man’s heart through his stomach,” but also 
| the road to his brain; and there is no question but that many sig- 
| nal failures in life are indirectly the result of mental depression 
arising from a weak state of the stomach brought about by innu- 
tritious, ill-cooked food. A prominent and wealthy man of the old 
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with a good breakfast.” This admirable housewife, in turn, in- 
structed her daughter in practical matters; and she, although pos- 
sessed of all the accomplishments and graces which go to make 
the perfect woman in social and literary circles, is equally at home 
in the culinary sphere, and can concoct the most dainty as well as 


Goovp 


wife; she always sent me out upon the day’s campaign fortified | course there are exceptions to all cases, and occasionally there are 


substantial dishes, and superintend the getting up of a meal that | 


would do credit to a chef. 
After the main thing—a perfect understanding on the part of 


the housewife of the work she requires performed—nothing is more | 


conducive to harmonious relations between mistress and maid than 
courtesy; respect the maid’s rights and she will respect yours. It 
is just as easy to ask as to command; to say, pleasantly, “ will you 
do so and so,” as to dictatorially say, “go and do it;” you may in 
either case have the same service rendered, but cheerful service is 
much more agreeable. “A little praise goes a great ways,” is a 
time-worn saw, but a very true one. Do not withhold the very 


it costs nothing to say so, and the spirit that the girl is simply 
doing what she is paid for, therefore should not be praised, is a 
very narrow one, as is the too common custom of never thanking 
the domestic for any little service. 


incompetent, careless maids who wouid try the patience of Griselda 
herself, but these, fortunately, are only exceptions. A. M. P. 
WATERVILLE, N. Y. 
A TRIO OF INQUIRIES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can you, or any of your readers, tell me where to find the poem 
containing the following lines, and the name of the author? 


“The human soul! That startling thing, 
Mysterious and sublime ; 
An angel sleeping on the wing, 
Worn by the scoffs of time, 
From heaven in tears to earth it stole— 
That startling thing, the human soul.” 


Also I would like to know where to find some verses called ‘“ What 


| the Old Lady Told her Daughter.” I can remember only these 
slight meed; when something has been done acceptably and well, | 


Again, consideration, or in plain words, putting yourself in her | 


place, is an important factor in dealing with the domestic. Be- 
cause accident of birth, fate, or force of circumstances has made 
you the mistress and her the maid, do not treat her like an autom- 


lines: 
“ But there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they’d oughter ; 
They hadn’t oughter do as they do, 
Why don’t they do as they oughter.”’ 


I wonder if any of your readers know of a suitable physiology 


| for children from eight to twelve years old. I want one that treats 
| merely of physiology and hygiene without reference to the use of 


aton, which you expect to “wind up” and have “go” after the | 


fashion of Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works, but remember that she is, in- 
stead, very human, with usually a warm, faithful heart, and kindly 
impulses; and that she has her joys and sorrows, her ups and 
downs, just as you have. She is often an exile from home, an 
humble home to be sure, but very dear to her; and there are days 
when this stranger, in a strange land, bewildered by new faces, new 
scenes, and new ways of doing things, suffers from homesickness. 
At such times a few pleasant words from the mistress, a little ju- 
dicious sympathy and kindly inquiry establishes a most friendly 
relation between the two. The girl knows instinctively whether 
she is regarded as a mere machine, or whether there is real interest 
taken in her welfare, and acts accordingly. Then the mistress 
owes her maid a duty—for the time being she is a member of her 
family, and she is therefore in a measure responsible for her happi- 
ness, her well-being, morally and physically. 

The judicious mistress will never find fault with her domestic in 


stimulants, for, though I am opposed to them, the friends for whom 

I wish the book are not. They greatly need instruction in the care 

of health, but I fear would not read a book that opposed the use of 

stimulants. Neither doI wish a physiology that sanctions such 

use, as I greatly disapprove of it. If any one can tell me of a suit- 

able book they will greatly oblige A CONSTANT READER. 
CHARLESTOWN, MASs. 


**SIR” AND ‘**MA’AM.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Comments upon “ Sir” or “ Ma’am,” as required in responses 
from children, quoted in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for March 29, re- 
minded me of a custom that prevailed in a charming (American) 
family I once knew. The children were expected to say “ Yes, 
Pa,” or “ No, Ma,” as the case might be. The effect was ex- 
tremely pleasant—deferential yet affectionate. From this arose 


| the practice of saying to others, ‘‘ Yes, Miss So-and-So,” using the 


the presence of others—nor will she, by unreasonable upbraiding, | 


teach her to conceal breakages and become habitually untruthful. 
It is well to say in the first place, “If you are unfortunate enough 
to break a dish, put it where I can see it; I shall know that you 
did not break it purposely, and shall not be angry, but if you hide 
it and tell me an untruth—that I shall not overlook.” 

There is nothing more ill-bred and wearisome than a group of 
ladies discussing, in a spirit of gossip, the shortcomings of their 
domestics; it is a tacit acknowledgment that they are incompetent 
to manage their household affairs, and is, to say the least, very un- 
dignified. If the foreign maid who knows her place when she 
takes service here forgets it afterwards, it is because her mistress 
does not know her own, which should be the happy medium, avoid- 
ing that familiarity which breeds contempt, yet not approaching 
cold indifference. 


Another incomprehensible thing is, that the mistress, who in oc. | 


casional moments of candor, is willing to concede that she is far 
from perfect, and who is quite certain that the majority of her 
friends have their imperfections, expects so much from an ignorant, 
untrained girl; if she, with all the traditions of gentle blood, ad- 
vantages of education and culture, falls signally short of the mark, 
why, in the name of common sense, does she expect so much from 
one whe has had none of those advantages? 

Pleasant surroundings have much to do with contentment. A 
comfortable room should be provided, as well as books and papers. 
And there are many nameless little ways in which the girl may be 


| name instead of the more, of merely, formal “ Ma’am.” This also, 


in this family at least, seemed very agreeable; and the habit was 
carried so far as to include their mates, and made the ordinary, 
cold, abrupt “ Yes” strike one as barren enough. It did not ap- 
pear to be veguzred, but a graceful habit, and was fostered by the 
parents themselves using the same form toward the children. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. W. G. W. 


OOARSE MEAT IS NUTRITIOUS. 

The custom of cooking quickly is in part a matter of choice, and 
in part due to the necessity to which a great many working people 
are subject to cook their meals quickly or else to go without hot 
breakfasts or dinners. 

Another great obstruction to improvement in the art of cooking 


| is the almost universal misconception that the finer cuts of meats 


are more nutritious than the coarser portions, coupled with an al- 
most universal prejudice among working people against stewed 
food. This prejudice is doubtless due to the tasteless quality of 
boiled meat; boiling toughens each of the finer fibers, and deprives 
the meat almost wholly of its distinctive flavor. 

The more necessary, however, does it become to invent apparatus 


in which meat can only be simmered and can not boil, as in the 
Aladdin cooker, and also to invent a stove or oven in which neither 


| meat nor bread can be overlooked, dried up, or rendered indiges- 


tible by too much heat, as in the Aladdin oven. 
Next, people must be persuaded that a better and more nutritious 


shown that she is in a measure identified with the family, and until | breakfast can be made ready to eat,as soon as the family are out of 


she feels this she will never have its interests at heart. 
Generally speaking, the true gentlewoman, who has been judi- 
ciously trained in practical matters by a sensible mother, and who 


bed, by putting meat stews, oatmeal, brown bread, and many kinds 


| of puddings into the cooker and simmering all night by the use of 


| asingle safe lamp,than in any other way.— Edward A thinson, LL.D. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 
golden tresses, 

Tune. | When evening prayer in simple words is said, 
Come clinging round her neck with loving, soft 
caresses, 

Then merrily go tripping off to bed. 


Three brown-eyed little children, with tangled 


PALMETTO AND THE PINE. 


They planted them together—our gallant sires 
of old— 

Though one was crowned with crystal snow, 
and one with solar gold. 

They planted them together, on the world’s 
majestic height 


O happy years of childhood, with thoughts so 
true and loving, 

And sweet and guileless days so full of rest! 

Our old hearts love to linger, after all our years 


At gent — charge, at Eutaw’s| And clasps fond mem’ry’s pictures to our 
stubborn fight. breast. 


At midnight on the dark redoubt ’mid plunging 
shot and shell— | Shall we ever in that country, the bright and 

At noontide gasping in the crush of battle’s glorious heaven, 
bloody swell, Win back the simple innocence and bliss 

With gory hands and reeking brows, amid the | We knew when, in our childhood, in the dear 
mighty fray old home at even, 

Which surged and swelled around them on that 
memorable day. 

When they planted Independence as a symbol 
and a sign | 

They struck deep soil and planted the pa/metto 
and the pine. 


kiss? 


—Emily G. Wetherbee. 


SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 
Life has a burden for every one’s shoulder, 
Aye! we’ll plant them yet together—tho’ the; None may escape from its troubles and care. 

cloud is on their brows, | Miss it in youth, and ’twill come when you’re 
The winds antagonistic writhe and wrench the | older, 

stalwart boughs. | And fit us as close as the garments we wear. 
Driving winds that drift the Nation into gaping | Sorrow comes into our homes uninvited, 

gulfs of gloom, Robbing our hearts of its treasures of song. 
Sweeping ages, cycles, systems into vortices of | Lovers grow cold and our friendships are 


We receive our angel mother’s good-night | 


No, not in the simple brook ’tis found, 
| Nor yet in the woodland glade ; 
| But ’tis there, in the mighty ocean’s sound, 
In the water by storms arrayed, 
In the clouds by the dark horizon bound, 
And the wind by the waves obeyed. 
As the warrior draws his blade of steel, 
To fight in the angry fray, 
Such joy like this it is ours to feel. 
As we struggle to gain the day, 
And the foeman at last is seen to reel, 
And we know we have won the way. 
And after the storm of the sea comes calm 
Our passions of Life to quell, 
| And quietly steels a wondrous balm, 
Of restful times to tell. 
The billows of life have wrought their harm, 
And we bid them a last farewell. 
—London Lady. 


AFTER A NIGHT OF WEEPING 
When the long night of weariness and pain 
Is full of bitter thoughts, and doubts that sting, 
Do we not long to hear some holy strain 
That far-off angels sing? 
When every golden deed the heart hath planned 
Is darkened by the fear of failing powers. 
And all our life seems like a barren land, 
Unbless’d by sun and showers ; 
When every word that loving lips have said 
Sounds, to the morbid fancy, falsely sweet ; 
And every truth that we have heard or read 
Seems poor and incomplete ; 


doom, slighted, 
Though the waves of faction rolling in triumph-| Yet somehow or other we worry along. | 
7 theshere — ith thei Midst the sweet blossoms that smile in our faces, 
Come Grow the rank weeds that would poison and 
sullen rage and roar, blight ; | 
Serried armament of ocean filing in line after And e’er in the midst of earth’s beautiful places, | 


line 
There always is something thatisn’t quite right. 
Washing up the deep foundations of palmetto y q 


and of pine. 


Somehow or other the pathway grows brighter, 
Just when we mourn there was none to befriend. 
Hope in the heart makes the burden grow lighter, 
And somehow or other we get to the end. 
—Unidentified. 


Shail this the soil of freedom from their roots 
be washed away 

By the changing of the billows and the breaking 
of the spray ? | 

No! The hand which rules the vortex which is 
surging now before us 

Above its “hell of waters"’—sets the bow of 
promise o’er us— 

And the time will come when discord shall be 
buried in the past, 

The oriflamme of love shall wave above the 
beach at last, 

And beneath that starry banner—type of unity 
divine, 

Shall stand those stately signals—the palmetto 
and the pine. 

—Unidentified. 


THE BILLOWS OF LIFE. 
| The weary winds sweep o’er the sea, 
| Where the waves seem never at peace, 
Never at rest, with toaming crest ; 
Will never their moaning cease ? 
| Will never they sink and sigh on the breast 
Of the ocean as white as fleece? 


They toss their heads with a moaning sound, 
And ever anon with a roar 
They smite the weed-tangled rocks around; 
While the pebbles along the shore, 
| By the force of the mighty breakers, bound 
And leap with a wild encore. 


THE OLD HOME. 
It stands upon the hill-side, with the tall elms 
bending o’er it, | Then again a mountain of sparkling brine 
The homestead, with the lilacs by the door, Breaks on the strand and dies, 
And the quaint, old-fashioned garden, gently | The frothy snow-flakes shake and shine 
sloping down before it, Till the next huge rollers rise. 
I see it just as in the days of yore. 


And now they murmur along the line, 
Where the speckled fair foam lies. 


| Never are they for a moment still, 
I remember how the sunshine fell across the| _Like the pulse of a troubled heart, 
golden meadows, | It’s oh! for the peace of the woodland rill, 
Beyond the wooden doorstep, old and worn; 


Where a pain has left no smart, 
And how the summer cloudlets cast their} Where tranquil thoughts arise at will, 
quickly fleeting shadows 


With no pangs of grief to start. 
On distant fields of rustling, ripening corn. But life, what is life, were it ever at peace, 


In monotonous daily flow? 
And where the charm, when the dull pains | 
cease, 
Or excitement’s fervid glow, 
| When dangers all around increase, 
And our courage we need to show ? 


In the pleasant roomy kitchen I see my father 
sitting, 
With leather-covered Bible open wide ; 
While my sweet-faced mother listens, as she 
lays away her knitting, 
And rocks the old red cradle by her side. 


When the one thing whereon our hopes are set 
Is still withheld, although we pray and weep, 


| Until we murmur “ Can the Lord forget ? 


Or doth the Master sleep ? ”’ 
When the old sin that we had nearly crushed. 
Arrayed in all its fearful might appcars, 
And yearning voices that we thought were 
hushed, 
Call from departed years— 
Then, like an evening wind that unperceived 
Beareth an odor from the rose’s breast, 
Comes the remembrance: ‘“ We who have 
believed 
Do enter into rest.”’ 
And our eyes close, and all the phantom throng 
Of doubts and troubles vanish into air; 
And the one face that we have loved so long, 
Smiles on us calm and fair; 
The face that in our darkest hour is bright, 
The tranquil brow that never wears a frown, 
The steadfast eyes that never lose their light 
Beneath the thorny crown. 
So at His word the clouds are all withdrawn, 
The small, sharp pains of life are soothed 
away; 
After the night of weeping comes the dawn, 
And then His perfect day. 
—Sunday Magazine. 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
How sweet it were if, without feeble fright, 
Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air 
At evening in our room, and bend on ours 
His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have 
never 
Been dead indeed—as we shall know forever. 
Alas ! we think not what we daily see 
About our hearths, angels, that are to be, 
Or may be if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 
A child, a friend, a wife whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings. 
— Unidentified. 
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